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Fifth Edition — By Curry and Piper 


THE FIVE-STEP LEARNING PLAN: 





1 The approach is not only functional 


but it is also practical and concrete. 
The fundamental processes are intro- 
duced in a meaningful manner instead 
of an abstract manner. 


2 As each new arithmetical process or 


type of business problem is intro- 
duced, there is a detailed explanation 
in a step-by-step manner. This method 
adds to the ease in teaching and ease 
in learning. 


After each principle or new type of 
problem has been explained, it is 
illustrated with an example that is 
featured with a detailed step-by-step 
solution. Many of these are set up in 
boxed form so that the student can 
easily refer to them. 
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4 In most of the lessons there are both 


oral and written exercises for de- 
veloping speed and accuracy. There 
are also written exercises with every 
lesson to assure mastery of the subject 
being studied in that lesson. 


& Spaced throughout the book are ade- 


quate review problems that are cumu- 
lative in nature so that when the 
student finishes the course he has 
better assurance of retaining all the 
knowledges and skills taught in all 
the lessons. 
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Character Building in the Typewriting Class 


To live righteous, healthy, and happy lives is the final objective of popular 
education. The building of peng is the purpose of the schools and the ulti- 
mate reason for the expenditure of millions for their maintenance. Today the 
school should place more emphasis on the development of character through 
proper emotional balance. In learning to typewrite, one must learn to adjust 
his emotions as well as his motor mechanisms to the situation. 


Education aims to develop well-adjusted personalities participating in the 
social life of the times and to direct the individual’s interest so that it will not 
harm the good of the social group. In this society the individual is important, 
but his activities must be controlled when they become injurious to others. 


As teachers of typewriting, our problem is to instill within the student the 
ideals of integrity, service, and intellectual proficiency. These character traits 
the student must acquire while mastering the fundamentals of typewriting. 
No businessman will want to hire, and seldom promotes, a typist who is lacking 
in these traits, regardless of that worker’s proficiency as a typist. Therefore, 
the teacher’s first responsibility is to build character, and his second responsi- 
bility is to produce the efficient secretary. 


Typewriting involves some difficulties; the student must learn to face these 
difficulties as such and to develop a plan to solve them. Teachers must encourage 
the student to face any unpleasant tasks and to learn to attack and solve the 
difficulties. The student must learn not to run from the dislike of a boorish 


classmate or the unpopular instructor. He must not evade his troubles, but 
must face them squarely. 


Thinking is hard work. It is far easier to resort to some emotional com- 
promise, to find a plausible excuse, or to blame the trouble on circumstances, 
such as saying that the typewriter is faulty or that another student ‘‘bothered 
me.’’ Perhaps the student sees himself as the successful speed typist in a wonder- 
ful job. He fails his samara but sees success in his daydreams. Perhaps the 
student goes to the instructor for sympathy, and finding none he loses interest 
and fails to try. Of course, if the teacher offers too much sympathy, the cause 
can be lost. The student’s problem must be attacked and successfully con- 
cluded. The student must be himself. He must feel that working out his own 


_— and solving his own difficulties prepare him for the more difficult problems 
ahead. 


In developing these character traits, the fundamental goal the school is 
striving for is the well-adjusted student — the student who is emotionally 
stable as exemplified by his character traits, and who later becomes the success- 
ful employee and worth-while citizen who has used typewriting as the stepping 


stone to his achievements. 


Allan L. Knoll, president of business education 
section, Inland mpire Education Association 
Washtucna High School, Washtucna, Washington. 


December, 1951 
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Typewriting instruction must be individu- 
alized if each student is to gain maximum 
skill in a minimum amount of time. Since 
most of the teaching of typewriting must be 
done with groups of students, some degree 
of uniformity of procedure and some simi- 
larity of practice materials will make for ease 
and effectiveness in planning and teaching 
the lesson; however, teaching is good to the 
extent that it meets individual needs. Such 
teaching calls for organized lesson plans and 
sometimes for reorganized lesson materials. 

A number of devices for individualizing 
typewriting instruction have been used. 
Guided writing is one of the highly successful 
devices used by many teachers in guiding 
each student to type at his appropriate rate. 
There are different ways in which this device 
can be used effectively to stimulate and guide 
the student to type at a specific rate and for 
a personal and known goal. Similarly, the 
procedure of calling the throw has been used 
to individualize typewriting instruction. 
This device has been used in too limited a 
way, often being used with sentence typing 
only. In a slightly modified form it is ex- 
tremely effective in directing the typing of 
paragraph material also. 

The purpose of this article is to illustrate 
the reorganization of some sentence and 
paragraph materials that can be used with 
the procedures of guided writing and calling 
the guide to provide for individual differ- 
ences in typing rates. When these procedures 
are used correctly, each student can be kept 
working toward his personal goal and at his 
appropriate rate of typing even though all 
the work is done in the framework of group 
activity. 

The sample paragraphs shown may be 
used in many ways. It is obvious, of course, 
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Providing for Individual 
Needs in Typewriting 


Dr. Lessenberry suggests some techniques that may 
be used by typewriting teachers to provide for in- 
dividual differences in typing rates. 





by D. D. LESSENBERRY, SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


that the material can be used for timed 
writings. There will be the problem of 
typing full-length lines from short lines, 
but that is good practice for all students 
except the beginners. The more important 
use of the material is to guide the student 
to type at his appropriate speed through the 
procedure of calling the guide for, the line 
endings. If the guide is called each 20 
seconds, for example, the first paragraph 
will be typed at the rate of 24 words a 
minute, the second at 27, and the third at 
30 words a minute. The scale below provides 
the rate for each paragraph when the guide 
is called at shorter intervals. 


Worpbs Worps Worps Worps 

STROKES 20” 15” 12” 10” 
GUIDE GUIDE GuIpE* GUIDE 

40 24 32 40 48 

45 27 36 45 54 

50 30 40 50 60 

55 33 44 55 66 

60 86 48 60 72 

65 39 52 65 78 

70 42 56 70 84 


*The words a minute for the 12-second call of the guide are 
always the same as the number of strokes in the line typed 





Directions: The first paragraph is arranged 
in approximately 40-stroke lines; the second 
paragraph in approximately 45-stroke lines; 
the third paragraph in approximately 50- 
stroke lines. If the 15-second guide is to be 
used and you are typing 28 to 30 words a 
minute, type the first paragraph and be 
guided by the call for the line ending. If 
you are typing approximately 33 words a 
minute and the purpose of this writing is to 
increase your stroking rate, use the second 
paragraph. If you are typing approximately 
37 words a minute and the purpose of the 
writing is to increase your stroking rate, use 
the third paragraph. 
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STROKES 


Par. Toran 
In times of crisis, most of us will rise +1 41 
}0-stroke 
lines Lo the occasion in the truly heroic way. 8% 83 
This is because the urgency of the times 124 124 
calls for the use of all the force that 164 164 
we have within us. Few of us quite know 205 205 
the full power of our inner resources. 243 243 
There is a pattern that must be followed no 44 287 
15-stroke 
lines matter what it is in which we want to excel. 90 333 
We must know what we want, of course. There 135 378 | 
must be intense desire for it, too — the zeal 180 423 : 
50-stroke that is like a burning flame that does not go 226 469 
~~ out with the first opposing wind which blows. 271 514 . 
What keeps you from doing much more work than you 50 564 . 
now do? List the hindrances to your excellence. 100 614 
Io not evade or pretend or lay any of them aside. 151 665 | 
The mere listing of the things that keep you from 201 715 
doing your best in the day’s practice may help you 252 766 
to rise above the average and do the best you can. 302 816 | 





A more individualized use of the pro- the practice materials will provide for guid- 
cedure of calling the guide with these para- ing the student to type with a controlled 
yraphs is to have each student select the increase in speed. If the same paragraph is 
paragraph that provides the rate at which used by all students, the same rate of speed 
he is expected to type. The call of the guide must be maintained, but different para- 
must be for the same time interval, but with graphs can be provided on the same page of 
the 20-second call, the range is from 24 to mimeographed material and each student 
30 words a minute with just the three line can select the paragraph that will provide 
lengths illustrated and with the 10-second the challenge for him to type just a little 
call, the range is 48 to 60 words a minute. faster. If the purpose of the practice is to 
Lengthen the lines to 60 strokes each and build ease and therefore control in typing, 
the student will be typing at the rate of — the rate selected can be somewhat lower than 
72 words a minute with the call of the guide the student’s best forced speed, thus pro- 
given each 10 seconds. It is simple to viding that sense of certainty of being able 
individualize practice materials in this way. to do what is expected which is so essential 
With materials so arranged, a great range for accurate typing. The paragraph that 
in skill can be provided for in the same follows is arranged so it can be used for 
class. (1) guided writing to achieve selected 15- or 

Paragraphs can be arranged easily and 30-second goals; (2) guided writing for 
quickly to provide another desirable way to progression in speed with the guide for the 
individualize instruction. Arrange the lines line endings called at the appropriate time 
so that, each line is a few strokes longer than interval; (3) short timed writings for spurt 
the preceding lines. Such an arrangement of _ speeds. 
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A spurt speed done in a minute of typing does not 
tell what you can do when typing a longer writing; but 
it can be used to explore new areas of typing and to set up 
new ways to type at higher speeds and with improved control. 
Io all of your typing in the right way and the change from short 
to long timings will not give more than the expected loss in speed 


or in control. Use right techniques, and type with speed and control. 


This paragraph provides material for a 
2-minute writing with the guide for the line 
endings called each 20- or 15-second inter- 
vals. If the 20-second guide is called, the 
typing will end with the sixth line. The first 
minute of writing will be at the rate of 
33 words a minute and the second at 38 
words a minute. If the 15-second guide is 
called, the entire paragraph of eight lines 
will be typed if the student maintains the 
rate of speed indicated by the call of the 
guide. With this call, the first minute of 
writing will be at the rate of 45 words a 
minute and the second at 55 words a minute. 
The increase in typing rate for the second 
minute is made gradually with each line 
just slightly longer than the preceding line, 
except the last two lines of the paragraph. 
The paragraph begins with a 50-stroke line 
and ends with a 70-stroke line. 

It is a mistake to think that typing sen- 
tences through the procedure of calling the 
guide requires all students to type at ap- 
proximately the same rate of speed or that a 
full page of sentences of graded length must 
be provided to take care of the range in skill 
for students in the same class. The arrange- 
ment of sentences given below provides a 
maximum of individualized practice ma- 
terials in a minimum of space. Each student 
can type the same line at the same time, but 
each student will type the portion of the Jine 
that is appropriate for his speed of typing. 
If the call of the guide is for 20 seconds, for 
Worps 1 2 $ 4 §& 


. F 





This is the way to type so that you can do the best work at all times. 


8 





Worps Worp 
20” 15” 


STROKES 





33 


431 


501 


100 











example, the student who can type approxi 
mately 25 words a minute will select the 
27- to 30-word rate for his goal; the student 
who can type approximately 35 words a 
minute will select the 39- or the 42-word rate 
for his goal. With an advanced typewriting 
class, the same sentences can be used with 
the 12- or the 10-second call of the guide. 
The procedure is the same, but the time 
interval is different and therefore provides 
for a much wider range in skill. 

An 80-stroke line can be typed even on 
machines with pica type. With the call of 
the guide each 10 seconds, the 80-stroke line 
will provide material for typing at 96 words 
a minute, and with the 15-second call, the 
rate will be 64 words a minute. In typing 
the first line, for example, a student typing 
approximately 27 words a minute would 
type the first sentence of 5 five-stroke words, 
which would give him a speed of 30 words a 
minute with the call of the guide each 10 
seconds. Another student who might be 
typing 65 or more words a minute would 
type through the second sentence, or 12 five- 
stroke words, and thus be typing 72 words a 
minute with the call of the guide each 
10 seconds. The sentences within the lines 
are of different length so as to provide for 
many different rates of speed. It may seem 
preferable to have a complete sentence as 
the goal for the typing although this is by 
no means necessary because the student can 

(Concluded on page 156) 
9 10 #11 12 13 14 


15 = 16 


He can do this work well. Most of you can do the work well. I am to work hard. 
The thing to do is to type right. Use good techniques. Each of us can do this. 
Hold your eyes on the copy as you type. Read words and not letters as you type. 
Type with ease. Learn to type this work with ease. Learn to type with control. 


Know the work you can do. Know how you are to do the work, too. Type well now. 
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is Classroom Accounting Practical? 


by EMERSON E. HOOGSTRAAT 

VANPORT EXTENSION CENTER 

OREGON STATE SYSTEM OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Mr. Hoogstraat prepared this material for his own students. 
He gives permission to other instructors to use it in their 
classes if they wish. Although the principles outlined apply 
to college accounting classes, they may be applied with equal 
emphasis in high school bookkeeping classes. 


As a beginning student in accounting, you 
will probably not be aware of an apparent 
discrepancy between accounting principles 
as taught in the classroom and accounting 
practice as it is actually followed in business 
establishments. However, if and when you 
handle bookkeeping records and attempt to 
solve accounting problems in actual busi- 
ness operations, you may find yourself ask- 
ing the question, “Why did they teach us 
accounting the way they did, when actual 
accounting practice is so much different?” 
As a teacher of accounting, I am many times 
faced with this query by former students 
who have since engaged in accounting prac- 
tice in business firms. I realize that this 
question also exists in the minds of many 
other of our former students whom I have 
not contacted. I have prepared this paper 
in anticipation of the raising of this question 
in your own mind when you become exposed 
to actual business accounting practice. 

It should be understood clearly at the out- 
set that this paper is not in the form of an 
alibi designed to justify our method of teach- 
ing accounting in the face of contrary ac- 
counting practice. There is no conflict be- 
tween taught and practiced accounting. 
There may, however, appear to be a conflict, 
and it is merely this apparent discrepancy 
that I shall attempt to clear up here. 

The apparent difference of method arises 
because of the wide variety of bookkeeping 
and accounting practices that are encoun- 
tered in business firms. It would be impossi- 
ble in a one-year course in accounting, or 
even in a full four-year accounting curricu- 
lum, to study all the thousands of different 
procedures used at present by various busi- 
nesses. Some small firms use extremely 
simple, though time-consuming, accounting 
methods; some firms have streamlined their 
procedures, resulting in a saving of time but 
a complication of accounting records; and 
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some other businesses have installed com- 
plex machine accounting systems that are a 
study all in themselves. One thing, however, 
is common to practically all accounting 
systems used in this country, whether they 
be used in banks, manufacturing plants, 
transportation companies, or retail stores, 
and whether they are manual or machine 
methods, simple or complicated. This one 
common element is the theory on which all 
these systems are based. In most systems 
we will find common agreement on more 
than theory. For example, most firms use 
substantially identical forms for the balance 
sheet and the profit and loss statement. 
However, even where these forms are differ- 
ent, there will still be almost universal 
agreement on the theory upon which the ac- 
counting procedure is built. 

Since study of even a small portion of the 
types of accounting procedure actually in 
use is an impossibility, and since the theory 
of all such systems is identical and is capable 
of being taught in a college course in ac- 
counting, the theory of accounting will be 
emphasized in this study. Once you grasp 
the fundamental theory, the understanding 
of any particular accounting system will 
follow with very little study of that partic- 
ular system. This course is not designed to 
teach the operation of a specific bookkeep- 
ing set-up, for the student in only one case 
out of a thousand would find himself actually 
operating the type of system he studied. 
For all others the course would have been 
a complete failure. 

You will notice that the material you study 
in the textbook and in the class lectures is 
presented in terms of a particular account- 
ing system, and that the word “theory” may 
be mentioned only a few times, if at all. 
This should not lead you to believe that you 
are, after all, and regardless of what I have 
said here so far, actually just studying one of 
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the thousands of available accounting sys- 
tems. Concrete situations are essential to a 
thorough understanding of theory, so the 
concrete, working situations are used, but 
only as a vessel for the teaching of the theory. 

You might ask further, “If theory — and 
not form — is important, why should we be 
required to adhere strictly to form in pre- 
paring our class work? After all, we will 
probably never use this same form in actual 
business practice. Why be so fussy about it 
now?” Teachers of accounting are fussy be- 
cause your future employer will be fussy. 
He probably will not use the same system, 
but he will be more particular about that 
system than teachers are about the textbook 
system. As a matter of discipline then, if 
nothing more, care about form is important. 
Also, neat and precise classwork is a signifi- 
cant aid to a thorough understanding of 
theory. 

To make more clear the reasons for the 
classroom approach to the study of account- 
ing, an analogy to the method of training as 
an automobile mechanic seems suitable. 
The principles involved in this case are much 
the same as they are in the training of ac 
countants. 

The general auto mechanic must be pre- 
pared to repair any make or model of auto- 
mobile, of which there are hundreds of types 
and varieties. If it is desired to teach an 
auto mechanic how to repair a 1951 Chevro- 
let, and nothing more, the training could be 
successful if it included only the under- 
standing of what wrench and what screw- 
driver to apply in what way at what place 
on the automobile when such and such 
symptoms are present. The mechanic with 
such a training could probably repair 1951 
Chevrolets quite successfully, unless, of 
course, he ran across a symptom he had not 
studied in school, or if the prescribed treat- 
ment had not brought satisfactory results. 
Under such a situation, without any train- 
ing in the fundamentals of the operation of 
internal combustion engines, transmissions, 
electrical systems, and so forth, he would be 
at a complete loss to figure out a solution. 
An even greater drawback of such a train- 
ing would, of course, be the fact that he 
would be completely befuddled if a customer 
brought a 1938 Plymouth into his shop. 
He would find that the bolt he was to loosen 
when a certain symptom was present could 
not even be found for that matter, that 
there was not even a bolt in the auto which 
corresponded with the wrench that was 
prescribed for use when this particular 
mechanical trouble occurred. All of this 
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sounds absurd, but it is precisely the situ: 
tion in which an accounting student wou! 
find himself if he were trained in a partic: 
lar accounting system without any traini: 
in theory. He would know one system an, 
one system only. Other systems would mex 
nothing to him, and breakdowns in his ow 
system, if he were fortunate enough to fin 
an employer who used the system in whic! 
he was trained, could not be repaired. I, 
would not have the theory background whic! 
would have enabled him to improvise 
remedy for the failure. 

Let us assume, as a second case, that th: 
auto mechanic is given a thorough training 
in automotive theory. He now understands 
the principles of operation which apply to 
all automobiles, and if he has had no past 
experience with a specific model which has 
been brought into his shop, an application of 
mechanical theory will soon give him the 
answer to the particular mechanical trouble. 
At first, he may not be as rapid a mechanic 
with a 1951 Chevrolet as the one who studied 
no theory, but who knew all the prescribed 
tool manipulations necessary to cure partic- 
ular defects on that particular model, but 
he can operate on any automobile. He can 
do the more uncommon jobs on the 1951 
Chevrolet, and with practice he will probably 
become a faster and a more capable workman 
on all types of automobiles, including the 
1951 Chevrolet, than the man who had 
specialized in one type of automobile. Such 
is the case with the accounting student who 
is well grounded in theory. He can adapt 
this theory to an understanding of any ac- 
counting system with which he may be faced. 

In teaching automotive theory, practice 
on a working model is essential. Theory 
must be applied in practical cases if that 
theory is to be adequately grasped. How- 
ever, even though a working model is used, it 
is merely general automotive education that 
is stressed not the special techniques of 
repairing the specific model of car used as 
the working model. In the same manner, 
accounting instruction involves the use of a 
specific accounting system not for the 
purpose of learning that system, but for the 
purpose of learning the general, theoretical 
principles of accounting. 

Which automobile would make the better 
working model if the emphasis in teaching 
is on theory and general principles — a sim- 
ple model such as a Model A Ford, or a com- 
plex model such as a 1951 Cadillac? It 
would be possible to use the Cadillac, but 
the teaching process would probably have 

(Concluded on page 156) 
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One of the major 
objectives of 
teaching busi- 
ness law, whether 
in high schools, 
collegiate  busi- 











ness schools, or 
colleges, is to develop the student’s power to 
reason and to exercise good judgment in the 
application of legal principles to business and 
private affairs. As a result of studying busi- 
ness law the student should develop pre- 
cision of judgment through the careful 
analysis of a legal situation, logical thinking, 
and sound reasoning. 

Carefully planned tests in business law — 
at more or less regular intervals — should 
encourage the development of logical think- 
ing and sound reasoning. The tests will 
stimulate the proper class attitude if they 
afford opportunities to measure the students’ 
progress in the improvement of logical think- 
ing and sound reasoning. Like examinations 
in general, tests in business law will also 
provide sufficient motivation for diligent 
study to those students who have not yet 
learned to appreciate the value of business 
law as a wholesome preparation for business 
and professional life. 

Rather than give the tests at definite time 
intervals, they should be administered upon 
the completion of certain topics. The follow- 
ing test schedule, prepared according to the 
several topics covered in a business law 
course, may be used: 


Topics Covered 


Test 1: Introduction to Business Law 
Courts and Court Procedure 


Test 2: Contracts — competent parties 

offer and acceptance 

consideration 

illegal bargains 

Statute of Frauds 

performance 

third parties 
(assignments) 

discharge of contracts 


Test 3: Contracts 
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Tests and Examinations 
in Business Law 





by ENOCH I. KAUFER 
WOODBURY COLLEGE 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Test 4: Law of Agency 


Test 5: Negotiable Instruments 


Test 6: Partnerships 
Test 7: Corporations 
Test 8: Law of Sales and Personal Property 


Test 9: Security Transactions 
Test 10: Law of Real Property 


Midterm and final examinations, covering 
a variety of topics, might be given after 
Tests 5 and 10. 


TYPES OF TESTS. The essay test is the oldest 
type of test and still preferred by many 
teachers. When the size of the class is not 
too large some essay tests should be ad- 
ministered during the term. The essay-type 
test is especially adapted to measure the 
student’s ability of clear, concise, and logical 
expression. It also affords an opportunity to 
discuss legal problems for which our courts 
have more than one suitable answer. These 
various answers to legal questions cannot be 
covered adequately in any of the objective 
tests. 

Two major weaknesses of the essay-type 
examination are that it is not practical for 
large classes and that the class period does 
not allow ample time for the student to 
cover enough content material to accurately 
measure the student’s accomplishment in the 
class. Furthermore, in an essay test it is 
practically impossible for the teacher to 
arrive at grades that are definite and not 
arbitrary. Even though the essay test has 
some weaknesses, it should not be com- 
pletely discarded, particularly if students 
are preparing for the state board examina- 
tions, such as the Certified Public Account- 
ant’s examination. 

The essay test should contain either prob- 
lems or thought-provoking subjective ques- 
tions. The following is an example of a 
problem covering the law of sales that may 
be used in an essay examination: 

Brown and Black entered into a written contract of 

sale for 200 bags of potatoes, which Brown had seen 


and inspected. By the terms of the agreement, 
Brown was to pick up the goods at Black’s place 
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within ten days. Payment was to be made on de- 
livery. The price of the potatoes advanced sharply 
and Black sold and delivered the potatoes to White. 
Brown sues Black and White for damages in a 
conversion suit. What result? 

This question calls for a discussion of several 
topics: (1) the difference between a contract 
to sell and a contract of sale, (2) the meaning 
of specific or ascertained goods, (3) the effect 
of a sale by a seller in possession of goods 
already sold, (4) the effect of payment of the 
price — it is not a prerequisite for the passing 
of title. 

A large portion of the class time will be 
consumed by the student who desires to 
present a thorough and satisfactory answer 
to the problem covering the law of sales. 
Therefore, the essay test must necessarily be 
short as far as the total number of questions 
is concerned. 

To impress upon the student the im- 
portance of reasoning in essay exams, the 
test paper might carry the following note at 
the beginning of the test: 

“Reasons must be stated for each answer. No credit 
will be given for an answer unsupported by a state- 
ment of reasons. Answers will be graded according 


to your knowledge of legal principles involved in the 
question rather than on your final conclusions.” 


oBJECTIVE TESTS. Most textbook pub- 


Column A: Terms 
Alteration 


Bill of exchange 


ep > 


Blank endorsement 


One in possession of an instrument 





lishers furnish teachers’ manuals containin 
suggestions for objective tests. The partic: 
lar lesson arrangement of the individu 
teacher, however, makes it often imperativ. 
for him to prepare his own objective tes! 
Special types of test construction are ava 
able and the various types should be con 
bined in any particular examination. 

The popular true-false test is not desirab). 
for use in business law classes because 
measures the knowledge of facts rather tha 
the ability to reason. Guessing is likely to 
be prevalent when the true-false test is used 
Some measurement of objective knowledge. 
however, is desirable. In order to accomplish: 
this objective and still eliminate guesswork 
on the part of the student, teachers may use 
matching exercises and completion type tests. 
Both types should be constructed so as to 
avoid ambiguous statements and evasive 
borderline situations. These tests should be 
utilized primarily to measure the student's 
knowledge of legal terms. 

Shown below is an example of a matching 
test covering the field of negotiable instru- 
ments: 


Directions: Place the number of the term in 
column A opposite the correct definition or 
statement in column B. 


Column B: Definitions or Statements 


An order signed by one person instructing another to pay 
money to the order of a third person . 


An instrument on which payment is guaranteed by the 


4. Bond 

5. Certified check 
6. Collateral note 
7. Dishonor 


8. Drawer 

9. Drawee 

10. Forgery 

11. Holder 

12. Judgment note 
13. Maker 

14. Maturity 


15. Payee An 


Doe.”’ 
16. Personal defenses 


17. Protest 


18. Qualified endorsement 


instruments 


Real defenses 


bank on which it is drawn 


The time a negotiable instrument becomes due 


endorsement 


Defenses available against 


A note to which is added a description of the security 
which has been pledged with it 


A person signing on the face of the note stale 


To refuse or neglect to pay or accept a note or bill de 


An endorsement made by the mere writing of the en- 
dorser’s name on the back of the instrument 


The person in whose favor a negotiable instrument is 
made or drawn 


A written declaration by a notary in connection with 
the dishonoring of a negotiable instrument P 


“Without John 


reading: recourse, 


all holders of negotiable 


An endorsement reading: “Pay to the order of Richard 
Brown. John Doe.” 
































20. Sight draft 
21. Special endorsement 
22. Time draft 


23. Trade acceptance 


A draft payable within a specified number of days 


Change in the terms of a negotiable instrument anaes 


A bill of exchange drawn by the seller of goods on the 
buyer and accepted by the latter — 


A draft payable upon presentation to the drawee — 


Notice: Not all terms have 
corresponding definitions in 
column B.) 


In constructing completion type tests the 
teacher should build the sentence around the 
key word to be omitted. Only words with 
definite legal meanings should be used for 
answers. The sentence should convey mean- 
ing without the omitted word. 

An example of a few completion type state- 
ments covering the law of corporations 
follows: 


|. When persons have attempted in good 
faith to organize a corporation under a 
valid statute, have substantially complied 
with the statute, but have omitted some 
details, a (de facto) corporation is said to 
exist. ee 

2. The uniting of two or more corporations, 
by which a new corporation is created and 
the old entities are dissolved, is called a 
consolidation). 





3. When one corporation continues in exist- 
ence, but absorbs another corporation 
which loses its entity, a (merger) occurs. 

4. Stock which has not advantage, priority, 
or preference over any other class of stock 


is called (common) stock. 


. Stock which has been issued as fully paid 
when in fact its full par value has not 
been paid in money, property, or services, 
isdeemed (watered) stock. 


wt 


6. A system of voting which assures minority 
representation on the board of directors of 
a corporation is called (cumulative) 
voting. 





7. A suit by the state to forfeit a corporate 
charter is called a (quo warranto) pro- 
ceeding. 





8. The persons who take the preliminary 
steps to organize a corporation and enter 
into contracts to insure its success are 
called the (promoters) . 





T'he problem test of the objective type should 
cover the major portion of an objective 
business law examination and should carry 
the highest percentage of points. It may be 
used to test the student’s ability of sound 
reasoning when the time for an essay test is 
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One who issues a bill of exchange or check — 


One to whom a bill of exchange or check is addressed —— 


not available. This type of problem test 
consists of a statement of a case, leading to a 
direct question that calls for either a yes or 
no answer. ‘The statement is followed by 
several reasons of which only one is correct. 
It is thus a combination of a two-item and 
multiple-response type test. 


The following illustrations are taken from 
two topics that might appear in a business 
law examination: 

On Contracts: 

Directions: First read the case. Then draw 
a circle around “Yes” or “No” whichever 
applies. Indicate_the reason on which you 
based your decision by placing a check mark 
in the blank at the left of the respective 
letter a, b, c, or d. 


1. Dever in New York sends an offer by 
air mail to Bullock in San Francisco which 
offer is received by Bullock on Wednesday 
morning. Immediately upon receiving 
Dever’s offer, Bullock sends a telegram 
accepting Dever’s offer, which telegram 
reaches Dever on Thursday. On Wednes- 
day afternoon, however, Dever had wired 
Bullock a revocation of his offer. That 
wire reached Bullock Wednesday night, 
ten hours after Bullock sent his telegram 
to Dever. Is there a contract? 


, a are No, because: 


a. Bullock’s acceptance was com- 
plete when it was placed into the 
hands of the telegraph company. 





b. There was a mutual mistake of 
facts permitting both parties to 
rescind the contract. 





__c. Bullock’s acceptance was not 
complete until it actually reached 
Dever. 


____ d. The facts indicate a complete and 
real “meeting of the minds.” 


The desirable answer would be a “No” 
combined with reason “c” since the offeree 
used a different mode of communication than 


the one held out by the offeror. Notice that 
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two of the reasons, b and c, would fit a 

possible “No” answer and the other two 

reasons, a and d, would correspond with a 

possible “Yes” answer. The student is called 

upon to exercise true discrimination and 
analysis. 

On Agency : 

2. An agent was instructed by his principal 
to purchase certain bonds at a certain 
price on a certain date. The agent was in- 
formed from sources which he believed to 
be reliable that the next week the bonds 
would be lower in price. He waited, but 
the bonds increased in price above what 
they were on the day the agent should 
have bought them. Is the agent person- 
ally liable for the extra cost to his prin- 
cipal? 

Yes 

a. an agent is generally lable for ex- 
penses incurred in the pursuit of 
his principal’s business. 


No, because: 


b. this was an unforeseen emergency 
greatly enlarging the powers of 
the agent. 


Providing for Individual Needs 
in Typewriting 


(Continued from page 150) 


set as his goal the typing of one more word 
each time the guide is called or in each 
minute of writing. This arrangement of the 
sentence materials makes possible the use of 
many different practice procedures, each 
geared to the needs of the student. 


The resourceful teacher need not restrict 
the use of textbook materials to the one form 
in which it is printed. The rearrangement of 
materials will frequently enable a teacher to 
make better provision for the individual 
needs of students; providing for individu- 
alized teaching is an essential part of the 
effective planning for teaching typewriting. 
The paragraphs and sentences given in this 
article as examples of what can be done in 
reorganizing practice materials can be dupli- 
cated and used at varying levels of skill. In 
this way, typewriting instruction can be 
adapted to meet the needs of students at 
whatever level of speed they may be writing, 
and the most expert as well as the slowest 
typist can be kept working toward an in- 
dividualized and realizable goal. 
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any loss resulting from the agen! 
disobedience of instructions r 
ders him personally liable. 


d. the agent sought in good faith 
benefit his principal and shou! 
therefore, not be penalized. 

for ae fh 


The correct answer calls 


matched with reason c. 


SUMMARY. ‘The types of tests and the ad 
ministration of examinations should | 
varied. Essay tests should be administered 
to a limited extent, but not completely dis 
carded provided time permits their use. 
Objective tests should measure the student's 
knowledge of legal terms through matching 
exercises and completion type statements. 
The objective problem: test, carrying greater 
weight than the other tests, should be a 
combination of two-response and mutltiple- 
response type questions. 


Each of the tests mentioned has its place 
in the business law testing program provided 
the test has been carefully prepared and con- 
structed. 


Is Classroom Accounting 
Practical? 
(Continued from page 152) 


to be longer and the student would, of neces- 
sity, have to become familiar with a greater 
number of nonessential paraphernalia. Es- 
sential theory can best be taught with the 
use of a Model A Ford. It may be older, but 
the automotive theory it helps teach is still 
the basis of automotive design and opera- 
tion, and the learning process with the use of 
the simpler model car will be quicker and 
easier. This situation is roughly analogous 
to that in the teaching of Jaccounting, where 
a simple system is used as the basis for in 
struction in theory, even though the typical 
system is more complex. 


In summary comparison, it can be seen 
that, whereas the automotive student makes 
use of a simple working model for the pur- 
pose of learning automotive theory and 
fundamentals, the accounting student makes 
use of a simple accounting system for the 
purpose of learning accounting theory. In 
neither case should the student be led to be- 
lieve that he is studying a specific auto- 
mobile or a specific bookkeeping system. 
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shorthand Motivation 


by NELLIE ELLISON, CONCORD COLLEGE 
ATHENS, WEST VIRGINIA 


Motivation is an important factor in the learning process. 
Miss Ellison describes and illustrates several motivating 
devices that may be used in shorthand classes. 


PICTURE GAME. A picture game can be used 
in both beginning and advanced classes. 

The teacher can select from magazines a 
large and varied assortment of pictures 
of people and things trees, houses, cars, 
furniture, animals, or anything that might 
interest students. ‘The pictures should be 
large enough for all students to see when the 
pictures are shown in the front of the class- 
room. 

The teacher shows the picture to the class 
and each student writes in shorthand the 
word that. describes the item shown in the 
picture. For example, when the teacher 
holds up a picture of a dog, each student 
should write the word “dog” in shorthand. 

The pictures should be shown in rapid 
succession until about twenty or twenty- 
five have been shown. Then the student who 
was able to write the greatest number of 
words in shorthand should be allowed to 
write the correct shorthand forms on the 
blackboard. Each student should correct 
his own paper and should write correctly 
the words he omitted or wrote incorrectly 
in shorthand. 

WORD BUILDING. Choose a short sentence 
and write it on the blackboard in shorthand. 
Ask each student to write the sentence at 
the top of a sheet of paper. 

Directions: Each student is to write as 
many words as possible in shorthand using 
only the shorthand characters that appear 
in the sentence. Each character can be used 
as many times as the student desires. <A 
time limit of five or ten minutes should be 
set. An example follows: 


Pe ri 


VO 3 

me ¢ oP 6 
a —7 oOo 

. ———> ie °—9 
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PENMANSHIP AND VOCABULARY BUILDING. 
Have each student write in his best short- 
hand penmanship his favorite popular song, 
his favorite poem, or his favorite quotation. 
This assignment can be done as homework 
and the best papers can be displayed on the 
bulletin board. 


DRAWING. Draw some object such as an 
animal by using shorthand characters. 


GB 
(od, 
or 


WRITING ON THE BLACKBOARD. Each stu- 
dent should be given an opportunity to write 
on the blackboard. The teacher can ask 
several students to go to the blackboard at 
one time. Students not at the blackboard 
‘an write at their desks or watch the stu- 
dents write on the blackboard. 


After writing on the blackboard each stu- 
dent should go to the rear of the room and 
read his shorthand. If a word cannot be 
read, the student should correct his short- 
hand. The teacher should remind the stu- 
dents to write a little larger on the blackboard 
and to write in columns that are approx- 
imately 18 inches wide. This prevents too 
much walking back and forth by the student. 

(Concluded on page 159) 
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We Added a Course in Advertising 


In February, 1950, I proposed 
that we add a course in advertising 
to the subject offerings in our 
Accounting and Merchandising 
Department at Christopher Co- 
lumbus High School. Obtaining 
the approval of the department 
chairman and the principal was a 
simple matter after enumerating 
the values of this course for our 
students. ‘These values included 
an understanding of the role 
played by advertising in our eco- 
nomic system, an _ exploratory 








by ARTHUR A. HALPE! 
CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS HIGH SCHOO! 
BRONX, NEW YORK CITY, NEW YORK 





in each class. Eleven students 
were dropped from the course and 
were told that they would be given 
an opportunity to take the course 
next semester. 

Gathering the materials and 
planning the syllabus for the 
course was not a simple task. The 
first step was to write a letter to 
every advertising club, council, 
and association listed in the New 
York City telephone book or 
obtained through reading adver- 
tising publications. They were 








guided tour through the field of 
advertising briefly examining its 
many facets, and possibly the creation of a 
desire for further exploration in the adver- 
tising field for students who develop a liking 
for it. After getting the course approved, 
two things had to be done: (1) Get students 
to elect the course; (2) Gather materials 
and plan the syllabus. 

With the help of four students, posters 
urging students to elect advertising were 
prepared and placed on bulletin boards. 
Business teachers were asked to tell their 
classes about the new course. Some of the 
posters were humorous, some provocative, 
and others suggestive. Many were in color 
and each one attempted to “sell” the pro- 
posed course. ‘The advertising course was 
designed for juniors and lower seniors and 
our hope was to get most of the lower 
seniors to take the course when they became 
upper seniors. 

We hoped that at least 30 students 
would elect the course. It was quite grati- 
fying to learn that 61 students had requested 
the course, but imagine our surprise to find, 
when the classes met, that 89 had chosen the 
course, 17 of whom were academic students. 
(An unheard of percentage of academic 
students in one business subject!) Unfortu- 
nately we could not accommodate them all 
since the administration felt that an ad- 
ditional class should not be formed and 
there is a ruling that there are to be no 
classes with more than 39 students enrolled 
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asked, in the main, four questions: 
1. What would they suggest 
that high school seniors be taught in 
one semester in advertising? 

2. Where could we obtain materials to 
aid our teaching? (Visual aids, books, 
pamphlets, publications, charts, etc.) 

3. What field work could be done? 


4. Where could we get outside speakers to 

address the students? 

All to whom we wrote offered us the 
finest co-operation anyone could hope for. 
Materials, information, and _ suggestions 
poured in. So much, in fact, that one 
generous-sized, supply closet was set aside 
for advertising. 

Many of these organizations asked that I 
visit them personally for a conference in 
which they felt that they could better 
determine our specific needs and give us 
more effective help. In addition, many 
offered valuable leads of more materials, 
speakers, field trips, and so forth. 

It was impossible for me to visit all the 
organizations. I did, however, spend con- 
siderable time in conferences with at least 
ten of them, among whom were the Direct 
Mail Advertising Association, the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association, Printers’ Ink, 
and the Advertising Federation of America. 
I again received materials of great value not 
only in dollars and cents but also in practical 
items that could be used for demonstration 
purposes and reference. Motion pictures, 
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slides, and speakers were among the many 
helps offered by these organizations. 

Advertising agencies were then contacted 
and tentative arrangements made for 
speakers and field trips. Here again the 
co-operation received was very gratifying. 

All the materials collected were analyzed 
for possible use in the course. A list of all 
visual aids that I felt would be helpful was 
prepared and sent to our visual aids co- 
ordinator with a request to order the visual 
aids for the fall semester. We could not 
get some of these aids since the cost far 
exceeded the allotment granted for visual 
aids. 

Our school appropriated a sum of money 
for the purchase of books and magazines to 
be used in the course. After a great deal of 
deliberation I subscribed for one weekly 
paper, The Advertising Age, and one monthly 
magazine, Advertising Agency, and purchased 
the following reference books: 

Advertising Handbook 

Introduction to Advertising 

Practical Advertising 

100 Greatest Advertisements 

Copy That Clicks 

Blue Book of Newspaper Advertising 

Sales Idea Book 

How to Make More Money With Your Direct Mail 

Sales Promotion Idea Book 

Mass Marketing to the “450” Mass Retailers 

Attention and Interest Factors in Advertising 

Case Histories of Successful Advertising 

Small-Space Advertising 

Advertising, Selling and Merchandising 

Modern Radio Advertising 


In addition we purchased the advertising 
kit distributed by the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association and a few pamphlets of 
the Better Business Bureau. Reading assign- 
ments, reports, and discussions were based 
on all of the materials listed and available 
to the students. 

Students do interesting work in the library 
and have learned a great deal through con- 
tact with the materials mentioned. The only 
difficulty is that many of our students cannot 
absorb the printed word and _ therefore 
shrink from some assignments. 

I was not too anxious to use a textbook 
but I knew that two things would make the 
need for one imperative: One was the fact 
that students have become accustomed to a 
textbook as a crutch to a course; and 
secondly, since I could get only one copy 
of each book into the library and since no 
public library in our community, to the best 
of my knowledge, had any advertising books 
of late date, the students would have no way 
of supplementing class discussions nor would 
they have a ready reference book. A text- 
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book was, therefore, adopted for use in the 
course. 

I contacted all the New York City Sec- 
ondary Schools teaching advertising and 
received a copy of the syllabus used by 
each. I then made my own tentative syllabus 
and sent it to the director of commercial 
education. 

The next step was to make lesson plans. 
Since the course was in the experimental 
stage, lesson plans were made from day to 
day; however, more advance planning had 
to be made for speakers, films, field trips, 
and so forth. 

Many of the original ideas used in teaching 
this new course in advertising have been 
revised. The course can be a live, interesting 
one definitely within the abilities of our 
students if taught with the students’ 
potentialities in mind and adjusted to their 
apparent needs. 








Shorthand Motivation 
(Continued from page 157) 


WORD FAMILIES. When teaching word fam- 
ilies, instead of dictating or reading the 
words, write the beginning word or the 
ending word on the blackboard. Let each 
student write in shorthand as many words 
as he can think of with that word beginning 
or word ending. To illustrate: 


DESCRIBING. Shorthand class need not be 
dull. Once every week or two, students 
should be asked to describe the most exciting 
time of their life, plans for the summer, 
where they would like to take a vacation, 
or what interests them most in school. 


These descriptions need not be long and 
they do give students an opportunity to 
express themselves. Words that the student 
cannot spell should be looked up in a short- 
hand dictionary or referred to the teacher. 


MEMORY. Select a picture that has a great 
many details. Hold the picture up so the 
students can study it for a few minutes. 
Then without looking at the picture, the 
students are to list in shorthand as many 
things as they remember seeing in the pic- 
ture. 
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Do you teach an “orphan” class? Are you 
afflicted with a class that your superiors feel 
is necessary but also feel that the equipment 
for the class requires an unusually large 
capital expenditure? Do you look in vain 
through one monthly business school publi- 
cation after another for an article devoted 
to your subject? Then you must be an 
office machines teacher. 

In the average business school one will 
generally find an adding machine, a crank- 
driven calculator, a Comptometer, and some- 
times an additional machine or two. One 
instructor whose main duty is to teach a 
major business subject devotes a period or 
two each day to some instruction on ma- 
chines. He often struggles to correct as 
many papers from his other classes as 
possible while he lets the machine students 
spar despairingly with their key-laden 
adversaries. 

With machines classes conducted as just 
described, there is little point in bothering 
with discussions of the method and the 
content of machine courses, is there? But 
there are some teachers who wish they knew 
better how to give instruction on machines, 
and who wish they had a clearer idea of what 
to include in their machine courses. It is 
the needs of these teachers that motivated 
me to write this article. I do not propose to 
lay down authoritative teaching principles; 
rather, I should like to mention a few ideas 
gained from experience in the hope that they 
may be of some help to others whose ex- 
perience is, of necessity, more limited by 
lack of equipment or time. 

Students at Kinman Business University 
begin with the full keyboard machines, of 
which we have five. Although there is some 
indication that the latest trend is to replace 
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Machines. 
The Orphan Subject 
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FALKNER, HEAD OF MACHINES DEPARTMEN) 
KINMAN BUSINESS UNIVERSIT\ 
SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 


Mr. Falkner describes some techniques that 


his office machines course. 





the full keyboard machine with the faster 
ten-key adding machine, we must prepare 
our students for what they will encounter in 
the average office, and there are still as 
many of one type of machine in use as there 
are of the other. Our machine textbook 
teaches the short-cut method, in which the 
operator depresses the keys and the motor 
bar for any given number with as few strokes 
as possible. Our experience is that this 
method is not what you would call a 
“natural” one, because students use it only 
long enough to pass their machine tests and 
then they go back to the old-fashioned one- 
finger method of operation. Such being the 
case, it would be better to be able to teach 
machine — students more natural 
method, such as depressing keys in ascending 
order on the keyboard separately but with 
no waste motion; however, until we find a 
textbook that devotes some space to a 
more natural method, or until we have 
enough time to write our own, we shall con- 
tinue to use the short-cut method, which 
is a real timesaver to those who practice it 
enough to use it well. 

After finishing their practice problems, the 
students practice adding groups of one 
hundred checks until they can get the correct 
answer in five minutes or less; then they use 
the ten-key machine. On the ten-ke 
machine, students concentrate on learning 
to add without watching their fingers. 
Proponents of the ten-key machine claim 
that it can be operated with more speed 
than the full keyboard machine because it 
eliminates the necessity of looking at a 
number, looking at the keyboard to enter 
it, looking away to find another number, 
looking back at the keyboard to enter it, 
and so on. Our experience substantiates this 
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contention, although the difference in speed 














ig not great enough to require the test to be 
taken with a shorter time limit on the ten- 
key machine. The final test is the same for 
both machines — addition of one hundred 
checks in five minutes or less. 

Another machine in the course, and the 
one that students like best, is the crank- 
driven or rotary calculator. Even though 
the majority of these machines now in use 
in offices are electrically operated, they are 
usually called crank-driven machines because 
they were originally operated by the opera- 
tor’s crank-turning. ‘This type of machine 
makes it difficult for the teacher to standard- 
ize instruction because there are so many 
different models of rotary calculators on 
the market. Three companies, Friden, 
Marchant, and Monroe, manufacture them 
and each makes several different models, 
from fairly simple semi-automatics to large 
and complicated fully automatics. 

Kinman Business University executives 
preferred to try to keep up with the times 
by investing in newer machines, with one or 
two varieties of each. We have three fully 
automatics, four semi-automatics, and one 
simple type of machine that is electrically 

yowered. 

In the time that can be allotted to the 
machines course it is impossible for any 
student to learn to operate all the different 
models of machines. We must be content 
with the knowledge that although there are 
three different manufacturers of rotary 
calculators, all their machines are basically 
similar in operation as is true with different 
makes of automobiles. Anyone who can 
operate one make can operate another, 
although in calculator work the transition 
requires more coaching. We must live for 
the day when calculators are as completely 
standardized as typewriters, although that 
day, if it comes at all, may be far in the 
future. 

The test on calculators is not a speed 
test but one of problem solving, in which 
accuracy is more important than speed. No 
mention is made here of classes in the ten- 
key printing calculator because that machine 
is not in such universal use as the rotary 
type. 

The fourth machine in our course is the 
one students usually like the least, the key- 
driven Burroughs calculator or Comp- 
tometer, of which we have eighteen. This 
machine does the same work as the rotary 
calculator, but in a far different manner and 
requires more effort and thought on the part 
of the operator. Although somewhat more 
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difficult to learn, these machines are even 
more necessary in schools because there are 
so many of them in office use. The key- 
driven machine is faster than any other 
similar machine in speed of addition and in 
the kind of multiplication that is necessary 
for most sales work and billing — multipli- 
cation over a fixed decimal point. Instruc- 
tion is more valuable on this machine, too, 
because it is more difficult to learn on the 
job than are the other machines. Most 
office employees who try to teach fellow 
employees how to operate the Comptometer 
or key-driven calculator have neither the 
time, the patience, nor the teaching knowl- 
edge required. 

Some machine textbooks are organized for 
self-instruction. Such a textbook is necessary 
in a machines department such as we have 
at Kinman Business University, where more 
than forty machines are under the super- 
vision of one or two instructors. It is neces- 
sary for the instructor only to explain and 
demonstrate enough for the student to get 
started on any machine, and then let the 
student follow textbook instructions. When- 
ever further explanation is necessary the 
student asks the instructor, but most of the 
student’s work is done with the aid of the 
text. However, experience has taught us 
that this method is not quite good enough 
for key-driven calculator instruction. This 
phase of our machines course is now handled 
as a regular class, with daily lectures and 
demonstrations by the instructor. During 
our two daily Comptometer periods the 
other machines are kept inactive, thereby 
enabling the instructor to work with the 
Comptometer students exclusively. 

Weekly speed tests and various contests 
could easily be worked out for the sake of 
greater student interest in this work, but 
since the course is already of ten weeks’ 
duration, any additional work that would 
extend the length of the course is out of the 
question. Most students are in too much 
of a hurry to bother with anything not 
absolutely essential to their work. 

The last machine in the standard course 
is a simple bookkeeping machine, with no 
more work required than is necessary to 
learn the basic principles of bookkeeping 
machine work. A textbook is not used. 
Students are taught by means of oral instruc- 
tions, demonstrations, and close supervision 
by the instructor until the student is able 
to work by himself with only occasional help. 

Those who say that office machines 
instruction is a waste of time have not been 

(Concluded on page 163) 
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Have you ever felt completely overwhelmed 
by the problem of marking literally hundreds 
of legal forms? Have you ever taken a look 
at the baskets full of contracts, last wills 
and testaments, articles of co-partnership, 
and so forth waiting to be marked? Have 
you ever felt that you were not doing a 
conscientious job of marking legal forms 
because the lower the midnight oil burned, 
the less concerned you became about errors 
or illegal erasures? Have you ever felt hope- 
lessly discouraged when you discovered that 
after you have spent hours finding and 
indicating errors on legal forms in a vain 
desire to show the students the errors of their 
ways, the students drop the corrected forms 
in the wastebasket without even a sidelong 
glance at your comments? If so, and I am 
sure that these are common occurrences 
among typewriting teachers who carry loads 
of forty or more students, then perhaps you 
have wished for a way to shortcut this proc- 
ess without sacrificing efficiency or educa- 
tional values. The purpose of this article 
is to suggest a simple method that should 
help solve some of these problems. The 
method described below has been used for 
several years in my classes, which have 
seldom averaged less than forty students. 

After the class has received instructions 
regarding the typing of legal forms, with 
special emphasis on accuracy, I allow the 
students to work alone. If they need or 
want help, I am available and willing to give 
it; I do not patrol the room looking over their 
shoulders as they work because this pro- 
cedure causes many typing errors, as most 
teachers know. 

I have learned to put my time to better 
use by employing a method of giving each 
student individual attention in marking his 
legal forms. This method is described here: 
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The Marking of Legal 
Forms Made Easy and 
Edueational 


by MARGHERITA CASELLO 
NOTRE DAME ACADEMY) 
COVINGTON, KENTUCKY 


I instruct the students to initial and bring 
to me each legal form as soon as it is com- 


pleted and proofread. I then check the 
legal forms in the presence of the student, 
indicating the errors that I find, explaining 
the nature of each error, and suggesting 
methods of correction. If the form has too 
many errors to meet the standard set or 
contains errors that would invalidate it in 
a court of law, the student must retype it. 
If it is not necessary to retype the legal 
form I make a note of the number of errors 
in my record book under the student’s name 
and the form completed. 


Immediately, of course, the experienced 
teacher will envision a long line of students 
waiting beside the teacher’s desk to have 
their papers examined. In order to avoid 
this situation and yet to insure that each 
student is taken in turn, I instruct the 
students to initial each page of their form 
and place it on the desk face down in one 
pile. It is then a simple matter for me to 
call up the owner of the form at the bottom 
of the pile when his turn comes. In the 
meantime, the student can start typing 
another form and thus is not wasting time 
while waiting to be called. 

After the legal forms of any one section or 
budget are completed, approved, and a de- 
scriptive cover made for each student’s 
work, the complete unit of work is handed 
in for grading purposes. It is then an easy 
matter for me to glance quickly through the 
completed forms, adding any errors to the 
record of errors already entered in my book, 
and assign a mark to the unit as a whole. 


At this point one might ask the question 
how many papers can be marked in this 
way during a class period? I have found that 
it is possible to average approximately 
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twenty-five legal forms in a forty-minute 
period, or about one hundred and twenty- 
five legal forms a week for each class. I am 
usually able to keep up with the production 
of the class, consisting of forty students, 
because few of them complete a legal form a 
day. 

There are, of course, some disadvantages 
to the procedure just described, but it is 
my belief that they are outweighed by the 
advantages. For example, the teacher must 
oftentimes repeat the same corrections to 
different students which becomes monoto- 
nous for the teacher; however I do not 
believe that it is nearly so monotonous as 
marking dozens of papers that pile up at the 
end of the legal form units. This repetition 
may be eliminated by cautioning the class 
about the error as soon as you notice that it 
is recurring. I usually jot down recurring 
errors each day and make a general an- 
nouncement about them at the beginning 
of the next class period. 

Some teachers may object to the amount 
of class movement resulting from the use of 
this method of marking legal forms, since 
students are continuously being called up to 
the desk. This has never bothered me, but 
it may disturb some members of the class 
even though it does approximate the condi- 
tions prevailing in a busy law office. 

The advantages of this method are nu- 
merous. The major advantage, which has 
been mentioned before, is that when the legal 
form units are completed by the students, 
the teacher’s work is practically finished. 
Another distinct advantage to this method 
is the individual instruction given the stu- 
dent while marking the forms. The students 
have an opportunity to learn from their 
errors and can make corrections imme- 
diately. In this connection, it should also be 
pointed out that the teacher’s marking of 
every form is more likely to be careful and 
comprehensive because the student’s pres- 
ence during the process also puts her on the 
alert. I have found the use of this method 
to be a mutually stimulating experience. 

A very real advantage of this method is 
that it is much easier to enforce the standards 
set. For example, if you have decided to al- 
low no more than three corrections on each 
form, vou can insist that each student 
comply with this requirement before you 
approve the completed form. In this way, 
only forms meeting the standard set are 
submitted for marking. This procedure 
seems preferable to inflicting penalties for 
substandard papers received, since it does 
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emphasize the importance of submitting only 
accurate legal forms. 

An incidental advantage of the method is 
achieved by having the students initial each 
form as soon as they have finished typing it. 
Nearly every teacher of typewriting has had 
the experience of “disappearing papers.” A 
student reports that a completed legal form 
has disappeared. Since it had not yet been 
submitted, the teacher has no way of 
verifying its existence. It is very possible 
that someone in desperate need of the form 
“borrowed” it. If the form includes the 
initials of the original typist (which is good 
office practice), this “borrowing” is pre- 
vented and a delicate and embarrassing 
situation is easily avoided. 

This method, then, has proved to be ef- 
fective for me because it has satisfied two 
objectives: (1) It provides for the conscien- 
tious marking of legal forms with a minimum 
of time and effort, and (2) the use of such 
marking imparts knowledge to the students. 
It is to be hoped that other teachers will 
be able to make use of this method with 
equal effectiveness. Certainly as teachers 
we need not apologize for any method that 
saves us time and energy and at the same 
time has educational values. 


Machines, The Orphan Subject 


(Continued from page 161) 


in a modern office lately. To say that typing, 
shorthand, and bookkeeping skills prepare 
the student for any office job he might want 
is to deny that adding machines and calcu- 
lators are as great timesavers in figuring 
as typewriters are in writing, and to deny 
that most employers realize this and utilize 
machine values. Business school graduates 
who are proficient in typing and shorthand 
are employable, certainly, but those who are 
strangers to adding machines and calcu- 
lators are denied many fine positions. 

Those who say that office machines are too 
expensive for the average school probably 
have a point, but they should not let it go 
at that until they have contacted various 
machines agencies to find out about the 
discounts allowed on machines to be used 
for educational purposes. Teachers should 
find out the prices of the least expensive, 
rather than for their newest, most expensive 
models. Do not hesitate to ask a machine 
salesman if he can pick up a good used 
machine for vou. Such a machine might be 
purchased at quite a saving, and the better- 
known makes of office machines are built to 
last many years if given the proper care. 
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Filming Office Procedures 
As a Business Club Project 


by MRS. JEAN ACKLEY HEL! 
KUTZTOWN HIGH SCHOO! 
KUTZTOWN, PENNSYLVANI \ 


Mrs. Held describes the step-by-step procedure used 
by her secretarial club to produce a motion picture 
entitled ‘Miss Don’t vs. Miss Do.”’ 


After the completion of a panel discussion 
on correct business manners and office pro- 
cedures, it was decided to incorporate the 
“do’s and don’t’s” of office procedures into 
a film as an interesting project for the 
secretarial club of our high school. Posses- 
sion of a movie camera by one of the business 
teachers was an important factor in making 
the decision to carry out the project. The 
twenty club girls were enthusiastic about 
the idea and readily volunteered suggestions. 
My colleague offered his assistance in the 
matter of lights, light meter, camera equip- 
ment, and so forth. Since it would be a 
silent film, the students acted out the parts 
and later a record of the narration was made 
on the school’s tape recorder to accompany 
the film. 

Each of the twenty club members was 
assigned a part in the movie. Some were to 
exemplify the “do” procedure and others the 
“don’t.” A bit of humor was injected into 
the film through some of the incorrect 
procedures illustrated by the “don’t” actors. 
Enthusiasm for the project was even more 
pronounced when the actors learned that 
the film was to be made in color. 

After the script was written from outlines 
students had prepared, a club period was 
set aside for rehearsals. A description of the 
procedure used to dramatize the “do’s” and 
“‘don’t’s”’ of office procedures follows: 

picTaTION. ‘To illustrate the inefficient 
stenographer, the picture shows a girl, 
heavily made up with cosmetics and wearing 
a frilly party dress bedecked with dangling 
jewelry, approaching the dictator’s desk and 
indifferently slouching in her chair. The 
stenographer is not at all prepared to begin 
work and hurriedly shuffles through her 
notebook to find a blank page. She cannot 
catch up with the dictation, so the dictator 
is forced to repeat the paragraph as the 
stenographer speedily writes, only to break 
the point of her one pencil. Her employer 
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offers her his fountain pen which soon is out 
of ink and valuable time is wasted while she 
sharpens a pencil. When the dictator is 
interrupted by an office employee, the ste- 
nographer scrutinizes her reflection in her 
pocket mirror and resets the curls of her 
glamorous hairdo. Then after much erasing 
of her notes and interrupting the employer 
to repeat and spell out words, the letter is 
finally finished. She stumbles through the 
reading back of her notes and then leaves the 
desk only to return for her handkerchief. 

The title for the “do” procedure was 
written on the blackboard and filmed. Cor- 
rect dictation was demonstrated by an 
appropriately dressed stenographer whose 
appearance bespeaks neatness and good 
grooming. She sits at the desk in an alert 
position and opens her notebook immedi- 
ately to a clean page, as it is encircled with 
a rubber band to mark the end of the 
transcribed notes. She dates the page and 
numbers the letters consecutively. At close 
camera range one can see that her notes are 
small and her pointed pencil glides easily 
over the page. Two sharpened pencils are 
handy to keep her outlines clear. She sits 
facing the dictator because this position 
makes it much easier to hear his voice. All 
of these points are emphasized in the film. 

The camera was properly focused to show 
how the secretary turns a page while taking 
dictation; she buckles up the page as she 
writes; then with one quick movement she 
is ready to continue writing on the next 
sheet. Other points featured in the film 
included marking insertions in the notes, 
noting certain letters “rush,” crossing out 
incorrect notes rather than erasing, and 
waiting until the dictator is through dic- 
tating before asking questions. 

The lights and camera were then arranged 
to film the interruption of the dictator by 
another employee and to show the stenog- 
rapher busily reading through her dic- 
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tation and making some outlines more 
distinct. The picture shows her reading 
back her notes — synchronization of her lip 
movement with the voice on the tape 
recorder gives the audience the impression 
that they are actually hearing the stenog- 
rapher reading her shorthand. 





This portion of the film terminates with 
the employer handing her several papers to 
use in reference to the dictation — she 
lightly notates the instructions. She quietly 
and quickly picks up all her belongings and 
leaves the room. ‘The camera shutter was 
slowly closed to add a fade-out effect to the 
picture. 


TRANSCRIPTION. ‘The film now shows an 
office scene with several stenographers busily 
transcribing their notes. Then the camera 
is centered on “Miss Don’t” who flips open 
her notebook only to shuffle through it 
before she finally finds the day’s dictation. 
Because she has neglected to mark her 
letters “rush,” she fails to type the impor- 
tant correspondence first. Placing her note- 
book to the left side of the machine, she 
then inserts the carbon paper incorrectly 
between the letterhead and the copy sheet. 
Her margins are extremely ragged. The 
camera was held behind the right shoulder 
of the subject to show her wrong end-of-line 
hyphenations and poor erasing technique. 
The camera was moved farther back to 
show her poor posture. 


She grinds out the letter from the 
machine and holds it up with pride. From a 
distance the camera catches the desk of the 
office manager. ‘The stenographer lays her 
transcript on the desk. It is surveyed with 
a frown and the manager requests that it 
be redone. The narrator criticizes the letter 
while it is held momentarily on the screen. 


To contrast the incorrect procedure dem- 
onstrated in the transcription process, the 
next part of the movie shows an able typist 
transcribing her dictation notes. Without 
any excess motion she cleans her typewriter, 
assembles the paper, inserts it into the 
machine, places her notes at a readable 
angle, and unhesitatingly types those letters 
marked “rush.” At times she refers to the 
dictionary for correct spellings. ‘To save 
time she avoids hyphenations at the end of 
the line and when erasing she uses a shield. 
For each letter she addresses an envelope. 
Her pleased employer signs and returns the 
letters to her. Correct folding and insertion 
of a letter into an envelope are then illus- 
trated. 
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FILING. Closely allied with the dictation 
and transcription procedure is filing, which 
is pictured next. “Miss Don’t,” who is in a 
hurry, hastily thumbs through the letters 
to be filed. She does not check to see if they 
have been released for the files, but she 
drops them carelessly into the folders. She 
ignores the office employee who approaches 
the files and removes a folder. Another gir] 
approaches her to ask for a certain letter; 
the file clerk searches for it but cannot find 
it, and the picture closes on that portion of 
the scene showing the actors searching 
frantically for misfiled correspondence. 


The four steps of filing are well illustrated 
in the next portion of the movie. Here the 
filing clerk inspects, codes, sorts, and files 
the correspondence. When someone ap- 
proaches the files, she upholds the rule: The 
filing clerk is responsible for the condition of 
the files. It is she herself who removes the 
requested folder and notates its removal on 
an outfolder. When a letter is requested, 
she easily and quickly finds it in the files 
and makes an outcard for its removal. Thus 
the correct procedure of filing is aptly 
demonstrated in the film. 


OFFICE MACHINES. How to figure out an 
invoice, statement of account, and credit 
memorandum were demonstrated on the 
electric adding machine and on the calcu- 
lator. A student demonstrated the proper 
cutting of a stencil and with the assistance 
of another girl, the duplicating process was 
shown on the Mimeograph machine. Use 
of the Dictaphone was also included. 


The film, consisting of 100 feet, was en- 
titled “Miss Don’t vs. Miss Do” and 
appropriate headings were made to fit the 
various scenes. The film is used as an intro- 
duction to the secretarial studies class or 
the office practice class. The limitations of 
the film were overcome by including in the 
narration those points that need emphasis. 
The objective in showing the movie is to 
impress upon the student the desire to per- 
form office duties in an efficient manner, 
thus saving time for herself as well as money 
for the employer. The many comments on 
the film were favorable, although improve- 
ment can be made in some of the technical 
details such as lighting, focusing, and so 
forth. The making of the movie was an 
entirely new venture for the club, but it has 
proved to be worth while. In the future 
additional footage may be produced to 
demonstrate other phases of business tech- 
niques. 
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Former Students Advise Teachers 


by MARY YOCUM, BUSINESS EDUCATION DEPARTMEN' 


AUSTIN HIGH SCHOOL, AUSTIN, MINNESOTA 


Can we, as business teachers, derive benefits from sugges- 


tions made by our former students who are now on the 


job? 


procedure used in 


Using businessmen on advisory 
committees for high school busi- 
ness education departments is a 
tried and true device — one which 
has operated successfully over a 
period of years. Using former 
students of the department on a 
similar committee is perhaps a 
newer device, but one that should 
work just as successfully. This 
has been demonstrated in Austin 
High School. 


The members of the business 


education department decided to 
spend some time last vear evaluat- 





Miss Yocum thinks that we can and explains the 
fustin High School. 


the suggestions of this group of 
former students were very specific; 
their comments about the training 
received in the business education 
department and in other areas of 
their high school study were both 
amusing and helpful. 

Some of the general suggestions 
by both employers and employees 
concerned such things as vocabu- 
lary, spelling, punctuation, deci- 
mals, figuring of interest, per- 
centages, and handwriting. The 
consensus of opinion of both 
groups seemed to be that all these 








ing the departmental offerings to 
determine whether or not the needs of the 
students and of the community were being 


met. This decision was followed, as a matter 
of course, by a recognition of the fact that a 
knowledge of the student and community 
needs must first be obtained. There were 
two sources from which this information 
was obtained — employers and students. 

First, a group of employers, representative 
of various types of businesses, were con- 
tacted and asked to serve on a committee 
to meet with the department members and 
discuss experiences that they have had 
with beginning office and sales personnel. 
These businessmen had a number of helpful 
suggestions concerning the technical skills 
of graduates of the business education 
department, as well as comments and 
suggestions about other fields of work. 

The next step was to select a group of 
high school graduates and get their points 
of view on the training they had received. 
These graduates were employed by business 
firms in Austin, and again there was repre- 
sentation from various kinds of firms and 
only those graduates who had been on the 
job for eighteen months or more were 
selected. No attempt was made to match 
employers and employees, although in some 
instances the same firm was represented in 
both groups. Because of their experiences, 
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areas need improvement and that 
teachers in other departments should be 
interested in this fact. Both groups felt that 
a general mathematics course should be 
offered in the senior vear. 

In regard to the suggestions that directly 
concerned the business education depart- 
ment, the former students were much more 
specific than the group of employers. The 
recent graduates were undoubtedly much 
more aware of the difficulties that they 
experienced when first starting on the job 
than were their employers. For instance, 
Austin is the only public secondary schoo! 
in the state offering a one-semester course in 
comptometry; this is because one large firm 
in the city employs a great many Comp- 
tometer operators and provides a jobmarket 
for those students who take the course. 
Many of the Comptometers in this firm are 
electric while the school has only manual 
machines. 

The employee group thought that it would 
be advisable for the school to have two or 
three electric machines to make the first few 
days on the job easier and the adjustment to 
the electric machine less time-consuming. 
The representative of this particular firm 
was evidently unaware of that difficulty, for 
the advisability of having electric Comp- 
tometers at school was not mentioned by the 
employers. 














Both groups mentioned the importance of 

he employee’s attitudeZtoward his work — 
e should derive a sense of satisfaction from 
| job well done. One employer said, “Do 
iot be afraid to give a little service over and 
.bove the minimum required for the pay 
heck. The person who does that is the one 
who will receive promotions and advance- 
ments in salary.” 

Several of the student group said, “Stress 
io the students that the employer has a 
right to expect complete loyalty from his 
employees and that his business affairs 
should be confidential.” 

Both groups discussed personal appear- 
ance and agreed that it should be stressed 
in school, but they also agreed that most 
girls grow into the clothes pattern that fits 
their own situation rather quickly. So many 
things concerning behavior or conduct on 
the job are dependent upon the circum- 
stances and the office that it is difficult to 
foresee or make rules, but future employees 
should be told that any informality in the 
matter of the use of first names, dress, and 
so forth should originate with the employer. 

One comment regarding merchandising 
work was to the effect that students should 
be warned that selling is hard work, and that 
there is no short cut to success. The one who 
succeeds is the one who can “look busy when 
he is not busy.” In other words, the clerk 
who, when not serving a customer, can find 





nothing better to do than lounge against the 
counter in conversation with another clerk 
will not be marked for advancement. 

The employee group did not agree to up- 
grading skill subjects to the thirteenth and 
fourteenth years. They believed that, for 
economic reasons, too many students must 
start working immediately after high school 
graduation. They did agree, however, that 
college training is a fine thing. 

The employers were in agreement that 
beginning workers are inexperienced and 
immature, but that after about six months 
the majority of them fit into the work 
situation very well. It was gratifying to 
members of the business department to 
hear, ““When we need more office or sales 
help, we are coming right back to Austin 
High School.” 

The employees were an_ enthusiastic 
group and expressed the thought so common 
to students after they leave school, “If I 
could just have looked ahead when I was in 
school, how much harder I would have 
worked.” 

These two meetings were very interesting 
and valuable to everyone participating. 
Departments other than business education 
might find a meeting with graduates a real 
help in curriculum planning. A sense of 
satisfaction from the realization of the part 
the school has played in the lives of these 
graduates is derived from such meetings. 
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RECORD KEEPING FOR SMALL BUSINESSES 
(A Self-Contained Practice Outfit) 


RECORD KEEPING FOR SMALL BUSINESSES provides complete information about 
the types of records needed by most small retail businesses. Although the set is based on a retaij 
grocery store, with departments for groceries, meats, and produce, the principles are applicable to 
any small retail business that uses a cash register. : 


(1) Those who are studying bookkeeping or accounting and wish to complete a practice set 
that is typical of records used in small retail businesses. 


(2) For distributive education classes in which some time is devoted to a study of record 
keeping without a formal course in bookkeeping. 


(3) For special classes made up of G.I.’s and adults who are preparing to operate small 
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Venezuelans Study in U.S. A. 


Accounting, the North American way, is 
being studied by eight South Americans 
under the Executive Training Program in- 
stituted in 1949 between the Creole Petro- 
leum Corporation of Caracas, Venezuela, and 
the Oklahoma School of Accountaney of 
Tulsa. 

This program, designed to provide the 
Creole Petroleum Corporation with trained 
South American employees, sends the out- 
standing young company employees to 
Tulsa for a program of study in accounting 
and business administration at the Oklahoma 
School of Accountancy. The Creole Petro- 
leum Corporation, as part of a farsighted 
training program, provides the tuition and 
salary allowance for each student and his 
family during the entire program of study in 
Tulsa. The student returns to the firm after 
completion of the course. 





Outstanding among the students who have 
completed their schooling and already re- 


turned to South America is Nicholas 
Salazar, who is writing the first book in “Oil 
Production Accounting” in the dialect of 
the South Americans. 

Among the present Creole employees 
studying in Tulsa is Elias Anato, who has 
been with the firm for twelve years and who 
is already a junior executive with the firm. 
Mr. Anato, accompanied by his family, is a 
recent enrollee with the Oklahoma School of 
Accountancy. The accompanying picture 
shows the students now attending the Tulsa 
institution. From left to right, seated 
are: Cesar Felizola, Jorge Zea, Romulo 
Felizola. Standing: Ignacio Osio, Jose 
Torrealba, Sandy Land, Pedro Caliman, 
Elias Anato. Miss Land is the only student 
in the picture who is not a Venezuelan, but 
her parents reside in Caracas. 
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Teachers and Businessmen Meet in New York 


“Ilow Education Meets the Current 
Needs of Business” was the theme of a panel 
discussion held Thursday, October 25, at the 
Grand Central Palace, New York City. The 
discussion was presented under the auspices 
of Dr. William Jansen’s Advisory Council 
on Business Education and in conjunction 
with the National Business Show. Dr. 
Jansen is the superintendent of public 
schools in New York City. 

Another highlight of the meeting was the 
presentation of a testimonial scroll to 
Alexander S. Massell, principal-emeritus 
of Central Commercial High School, for 
“serving education so faithfully and for 
bringing together businessmen and educa- 
tors In a common cause.” The presentation 
was made by Elmer L. Helm. past president 
of the Office Executives Association, a divi- 
sion of the National Office Management 
Association. 

Both businessmen and educators partici- 
pated in the panel discussion with Dr. James 
R. Meehan of Hunter College serving as 
moderator. Other panel members were: 
Assistant Dean Peter L. Agnew, New York 
University; Dr. Hamden L. _ Forkner, 
Teachers College, Columbia University; 
Dr. Walter A. Nelson, Theodore Roosevelt 
High School; Harman Martin, vice-presi- 
dent, National City Bank; George W. 
Tisdale, secretary, Commercial Union As- 
surance Company; Elmer Helm. Office 
executives and teachers of business subjects 
in public and private schools attended the 
meeting. 


Earl Nicks ls Wyoming Speaker 


Earl Nicks, director of business education 
of the College of Business Administration, 
University of Denver, Denver, Colorado, 
was the speaker on the program of the 
Wyoming Business Education Association in 
Casper on October 4-5. The picture below 
was taken at the meeting. From left to 
right, those in the picture are: Margaret 





N.A.C.B.S. Program 


Dr. J. S. Noffsinger, executive secretary, 
National Association and Council of Business 
Schools, has announced the complete pro- 
gram for their ninth annual convention to be 
held at the Palmer House in Chicago, De- 
cember 27-29, in conjunction with the fifty- 
fourth annual convention of the National 
Business Teachers Association. 

The chairman of the opening session 
Thursday morning, December 27, will be 
C. I. Blackwood, first vice-president, 
N.A.C.B.S. and president, Blackwood Busi- 
ness College, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 
The toastmaster of the luncheon session will 
be Bruce F. Gates, treasurer, N.A.C.B.S. and 
president, Gates College, Waterloo, Iowa. 
The luncheon speaker will be Dr. H. D. Hop- 
kins, executive secretary elect N.A.C.B.S. 
Dr. Jay W. Miller, president N.A.C.B.S. and 
president, Goldey Beacom College, Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, will preside at the afternoon 
session, which will be devoted to the annual 
business meeting. 

On Friday morning there will be a joint 
meeting of the N.B.T.A. private schools 
department with N.A.C.B.S. The luncheon 
following is to be a joint affair of the 
N.B.T.A. and N.A.C.B.S. The luncheon 
speaker is to be Dr. Charles Ray Goff, 
pastor, Chicago Temple. The Friday after- 
noon session will be presided over by 
Albert L. Fisher, The Fisher School, Boston, 
Massachusetts. The speaker at the Friday 
evening banquet is to be Honorable 
Walter H. Judd, congressman from Minne- 
sota. 








Blackler, Laramie, vice-president; Alberta 
Smith, Glenrock, secretary-treasurer; Lois 
Underwood, Cheyenne, president; Earl 


Nicks, University of Denver, the guest 
speaker; Robert Hitch, University of Wyo- 
ming, Laramie, Western Business Education 
Association adviser; O. A. Libbey, Wheat- 
land, executive board member. 
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N.B.T.A. Convention News 


Some interesting and exciting entertain- 
ment awaits your arrival at the annual con- 
vention of the National Business Teachers 
Association, to be held at Chicago’s Palmer 
House on December 27, 28, and 29. 

To highlight vour visit, the Hospitality 
Committee has been working since early 
summer to provide for the special Host 
Room, which proved so popular in 1949. 
Again you will be able to meet old friends, 
meet new ones, and enjoy refreshments. 
There will be souvenirs and a packet of 
materials that will help you liven up class 
discussions and “dress up” bulletin boards. 

For extracurricular activities there will be 
a limited number of tickets available for 
live radio and television broadcasts. ‘Tickets 
of your choice may be obtained at the 
Information Desk. 

If vou write early (be sure to enclose a 
self-addressed stamped envelope) you may 
be able to get tickets for “South Pacific” 
which is playing at the Shubert Theater, 22 
West Monroe, or for “The Moon is Blue” 
which is playing at the Harris Theater on 
North Dearborn Street. You may also 
write to “This Week in Chicago,” 134 South 
La Salle Street, to get information about 
other attractions in Chicago during the con- 
vention week. 


The Tours Committee is featuring a trip 
to A. B. Dick & Company of Niles, manufac- 
turers of Mimeographs and Mimeograph 
supplies. This tour will be a 25-mile sight 
seeing bus ride that will include some of 
Chicago’s Christmas-tree lighted areas 
Teachers are advised to arrive early for this 
trip, which is scheduled for December 7. 

There will be special tours to model offices 
as recommended by the National Office 
Management Association. The Board of 
Trade has an unusually fine lecture to 
accompany their conducted tours, and the 
larger banks have many fine features. 

For the consumer-minded folks, the com- 
mittee is planning a special visit to the 
Sears Material Testing Laboratory. This 
tour will include the Sears Roebuck miail- 
order house. 

Chicago has a lot to offer in the way of 
interesting places to visit. Some of these 
are as follows: The Merchandise Mart, the 
Planetarium, the Shedd Aquarium, Mar- 
shall Field & Company, the Rosenwald 
Museum of Science and Industry, the Art 
Institute, and the Field Museum. 

Teachers are advised to call at the In- 
formation Desk and get their “Welcome” 
booklet, which will give all the necessary 
information. 


Typist Overcomes Handicap 





Clara Mancini, nine- 
teen-vear old Stamford, 
Connecticut, girl, is now 
able to type 50 words a 
minute with one hand. 
Through her own efforts 
and through the service 
of the facilities availa- 
ble, she has been able to 
overcome the handicap 
resulting from the loss 
of her left arm just two 
vears ago. 

The State Bureau of 
Rehabilitation, Short’s 
Secretarial School — in 
Stamford, the Rehabili- 
tation Center in Stamford, and a textbook 
for learning to type with one hand were all 
instrumental in helping Miss Mancini to 
achieve the skill and efficiency that she now 
has. With only six months of shorthand she 
reached a speed of 100 words a minute. 

At the present time she attends school 








Clara Mancini 
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half a day and is employed the other half 
day as secretary to the counselor for the 
State Bureau of Rehabilitation. Her work 
on this job has been excellent. She handles 
all phases of her secretarial duties with 
great efficiency. 


After leaving Memorial Hospital in New 
York City, Miss Mancini went to the Re- 
habilitation Center in Stamford for help in 
selecting a vocational objective. She was 
referred to the counselor for the Bureau of 
Rehabilitation. After consultation with the 
counselor, Miss Mancini selected the objec- 
tive of secretarial work as her vocational 
goal. Under the auspices of the State Bureau 
of Rehabilitation, a training program was 
arranged at Short’s Secretarial School. 


Much credit is due Miss Mancini for over- 
coming her handicap and her success ma) 
also reflect credit upon the State Bureau of 
Rehabilitation, the Rehabilitation Center, 
and Short’s Secretarial School in helping 
her to overcome a severe disability. 





A.B.W.A to Meet in New Orleans 


The annual national convention of the 
\merican Business Writing Association will 
held at the St. Charles Hotel, New 
(rleans, Louisiana, on December 27 and 28. 
\rnold L. Fellows, Tulane University, New 
Orleans, program chairman, has been busy 
for some time rounding up an outstanding 
slate of speakers, both from business and the 
eaching profession. Leland Brown, Tulane 
\niversity, is in charge of local arrangements 
and Ivor Trapolin, Loyola University, is in 
charge of registration. 

By posteard ballot members of A.B.W.A. 
approved the constitutional change pro- 
viding that newly elected officers in May 
take office the following January instead of 
the following May. ‘Taking office January 
1, 1952, as national president of A.B.W.A. is 
Lyda McHenry of Wayne University, De- 
troit, Michigan. The new vice-presidents 
will be: J. J. Janis, New York University, 
East; John Ball, Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio, Mid-West; A. L. Cosgrove, Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma, Norman, South; and Jessie 
Graham, supervisor of commercial educa- 
tion, Los Angeles, West. C. R. Anderson 
will continue as secretary-treasurer, and 
editor of the Bulletin. 


St. Louis Area Elects Officers 


The new officers of the St. Louis Area 
Business Educators Association are: presi- 
dent, Brother J. Alfred, F.S.C., Christian 
Brothers College; vice-president, Vera 
Meyer, Hadley Technical High School; 
secretary, Mrs. Helen S. Peters, Riverview 
Gardens High School; treasurer, George L. 
Smith, Dunbar Elementary School. 

The executive board members are as fol- 
lows: E. W. Alexander, Central High School; 
Esther Diercks, Rubicam Business School; 
Eleanor Summers, Wellston High School; 
Florence McDermott, Soldan-Blewett High 
School; Elsa Brase, Maplewood-Richmond 
Heights High School. 

es * o 


Central Minnesota Teachers Meet 


The business and distributive education 
division of the Central Minnesota Educa- 
tion Association met on October 18 in St. 
Cloud. The theme of the meeting was 
“Utilizing Community Resources.” 

The newly elected officers are: chairman, 
Warren Hutchens, Technical High School, 
St. Cloud; vice-chairman, Arthur Larson, 
High School, Montevideo; secretary, Lucia 
Lemburg, High School, Anoka. 
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Dr. Johnston Appointed Head and Director 


Dr. Rex F. Johnston 
has been appointed head 
of the Department of 
Economics and_ Busi- 
ness and director of the 
Placement Bureau at 
Texas State College 
for Women, Denton. 
Dr. Johnston received 
his Bachelor’s degree 
from North Texas State 
College, Denton; _ his 
Master’s degree from the 
University of Texas, 
Austin; and his Doctor of 
Education degree from 
Stanford University. 

Prior to accepting his new appointment, 
Dr. Johnston was professor in the Business 
Administration Department of East Texas 
State Teachers College, Commerce. His 
teaching experience includes elementary 
school teaching, principal of a junior high 
school, high school teaching, and head of the 
Business Department of Sherman High 








Dr. Johnston 


School, Sherman, Texas. He was also an in- 
structor in secretarial subjects at the Uni- 
versity of Texas and supervised student 
teachers and instructors in business curric- 
ulum and methods at Stanford University. 


During the years 1943-1946 Dr. Johnston 
was a communications officer on the staff 
of the commander of the Seventh Fleet. 


Pi Omega Pi Installs New Chapter 


Gamma Epsilon chapter of Pi Omega Pi, 
national honorary business education fra- 
ternity, was installed at the University of 
North Dakota, Grand Forks, on May 12, 
1951. Mina M. Johnson, national organizer, 
from Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, 
Indiana, and Dr. A. J. Bjork, professor of 
education, University of North Dakota, 
were in charge of the installation. 

The following students and alumni were 
initiated as charter members: Mrs. Mar- 
garette Adeline Olson, Rita Ballantine, Mrs. 
Beverley George Freese, Shirley Birkeland, 
Marian Olson, Martha Jane Travis, Marvel 
Kristjanson, Merrie Ellen Hewitt, Marjorie 
Fish, Mrs. Madeleine L. Delzer, and Mrs. 
Dolly Rabine. 

The following faculty members were also 
initiated : Helen Kjelmyr, Dorothy L. 
Travis, and Alice G. Richardson. 

Dr. M. 


sponsor. 


Adeline Olson is the faculty 
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Maryland Teachers Meet 


The annual luncheon meeting of the Mary 
land Business Education Association was 
held at the Lord Baltimore Hotel, Balti 
more, Maryland, on October 19, in conne: 
tion with the eighty-fourth annual conven 
tion of the Maryland State Teacher 
Association. Carroll S. Rankin, Baltimor 
Junior College, president of the Associatio: 
presided. 

The principal speaker at the luncheon wa 
T. James Crawford, University of Pitt: 
burgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, who spok: 
on the topic “Improving Performance in tli 
Typewriting Classroom.” 

The new officers for the coming year ar 
president, L. Blanche Stevens, Frankli: 
High School, Reisterstown; vice-president, 
Mrs. Helen Hearn, Baltimore Department 
of Education; secretary, Mrs. Vallie B 
Warehime, Manchester High School (1 
elected); treasurer, Mrs. Margaret Lutz, 
Clarksville High School (re-elected). 


Mrs. Olson Awarded Doctorate 


The degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy was a- 
warded to Mrs. M. Ade- 
line Olson by the Gradu- 
ate Division of the Uni- 
versity of North Dakota, 
Grand Forks, during the 
spring commencement, 
June 4, 1951. Her dis- 
sertation was completed 
in the field of motor 
skills under the direction 
of Dr. Hermann F. 
Beugel, professor of 
psychology. The title of 
her doctoral study was 
“An Analysis of Factors 
in Determining Physical Impediments in 
Typewriting.”’ 

Dr. Olson has been on the staff of the 
Business Education Department of the 
University of North Dakota since 1947. 
Prior to going to North Dakota she held 
positions in Minnesota and Texas. 











Mrs. Olson 


Dr. Olson is a member of many profes- 
sional organizations, including Pi Lambda 
Theta, Pi Omega Pi, Delta Phi Delta, 
United Business Education Association, 
National Education Association, North Da- 
kota Education Association, National Busi- 
ness Teachers Association, and American 
Vocational Association. 





Wayne House Awarded Doctorate 


Wayne House, asso- 
ciate professor of busi- 
ness education, Northern 
Illinois State Teachers 
College, DeKalb, Illinois, 
was awarded the Doctor 
of Philosophy degree by 
Ohio State University, 
Columbus, on August 31, 
1951. The title of his 
dissertation was “Fac- 
tors Affecting Student 
Achievement in Begin- 
ning Bookkeeping in the 
High School.” 

Dr. House received his 
Bachelor’s degree from 
Ohio University and his Master’s degree 
from Ohio State University. He taught in 
the high schools of Columbus, Ohio, and at 
Ohio State University before going to North- 
ern Illinois State Teachers College. 

Dr. House is a member of many pro- 
fessional organizations, including Phi Delta 
Kappa, Delta Pi Epsilon, Illinois Business 
Teachers Association, United Business Edu- 
cation Association, and National Business 
Teachers Association. 





Wayne House 


Annual Artyping Contest 


There were 1,032 entries from 117 schools 
in 41 states, Canada, Nova Scotia, and 
Puerto Rico that participated in the thir- 
teenth annual International Typewriter Art 
Contest. The first-prize winner was Mar- 
cienne Frappier, Presentation of Mary 
Academy, Hudson, New Hampshire. Her 
teacher was Sister M. Francis de Laval. 
The same school also won the bronze-and- 
walnut plaque for submitting the best group 
of five or more entries. 

The best sets of typewriter-constructed 
alphabets were submitted by the following 
teacher’s name in parentheses): Jacqueline 
'Heurex, Presentation of Mary Academy, 
Hludson, New Hampshire (Sister M. Francis 
de Laval); Rudolph Clowney, Sterling High 
School, Greenville, South Carolina (Miss 
Freddie L. Stoddard); Alice Stevenson, St. 
Kuphrasia’s School, Halifax, Nova Scotia 
Sister Mary of the Immaculate Concep- 
lion). 

A traveling alarm clock will go to Leoma 
Ritchey, Community High School, Carlyle, 
Illinois, for submitting the best portrait 
of a famous American. (Teacher: Miss 
Wilma Dieckmann) 
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Delaware Teachers Meet 


The Delaware Business Education As- 
sociation met at the P. S. du Pont High 
School, Wilmington, Delaware, on October 
26 in connection with the thirty-third annual 
convention of the Delaware State Education 
Association. Harold J. McDonald, of 
Harrington High School, presided. The prin- 
cipal speaker was Charles E. Zoubek of the 
Gregg Publishing Company, who spoke on 
the topic, “Developing Advanced Shorthand 
and Transcription Skill.” 

The newly elected officers are: president, 
William G. Ott, Goldey Beacom School of 
Business, Wilmington; vice-president, Ed- 
ward L. Williams, Rehobeth Beach High 
School; — secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Tania 
K. Boucher, Mount Pleasant High School. 


In Memoriam 


Miss Eloise Hess, teacher of shorthand and 
typewriting at John Hay High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio, for twenty-two years, died 
on August 13. She was a graduate of Michi- 
gan Normal State College, Ypsilanti. Miss 
Hess went to Cleveland in 1917 to teach 
mathematics at Fairmount Junior High 
School. From there she went to Longwood 
High School, which was moved and changed 
to the present John Hay High School. 


Sara Anderson Is Director of Student Teaching 


Sara Anderson has been appointed as- 
sistant professor of business education at 
Madison State College, Harrisonburg, Vir- 
ginia, and will also act as director of student 
teaching of business subjects in the new 
Montevideo High School located near Har- 
risonburg. 

Miss Anderson received her Bachelor’s and 
Master’s degrees from the University of 
North Carolina. She has taught business 
subjects in the business schools and colleges 
of North Carolina and Virginia. 


North Dakota Elects Officers 


The business education section of the 
North Dakota Education Association met 
in Bismarck on October 19. 


The newly elected officers of the business 
education section are: president, James 
Fagerstrom, Grand Forks High School; 
vice-president, John Yonkers, Bismarck 
High School; secretary, Rita Ballantine, 
Rugby High School. 











Doctorates Awarded by N.Y.U. 


New York University’s School of Educa- 
tion has awarded the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy to Fred C. Archer, Lawrence D. 
Brennan, Herbert A. Hamilton, and John 
Howard Nelson. The degree of Doctor of 
Education was awarded to John J. Gress, 
Ivan D. Calton, and Christine Stroop. 

The school affiliation and the title of the 
dissertation of each of those completing 
their doctorates are: Fred C. Archer, State 
Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minnesota— 
“The Origin and Extent of Standards in 
Clerical Work”; Lawrence D. Brennan, 
School of Commerce, New York University, 
New York City—“The Concept of Business 
Ethics Reflected in America’s Literary 
Awakening, 1820-1835”’; Herbert A. Hamil- 
ton, dean of administration, Southwest 
Louisiana Institute, Lafayette, Louisiana— 
“Relationships of Success in Beginning 
General Clerical Occupations to Achieve- 


ment in the Informational and Skill Aspects 
of the General Office Clerical Division of th. 
National Business Entrance Test Series’’: 
John Howard Nelson, Pace College, New 
York City—“A Study of Relationships Be- 
tween Achievement of Stenographers an: 
Typists on the National Business Entrance 
Tests and Their Performance in Beginnin; 
Positions”; John J. Gress, Hunter College. 
New York City—‘“Teaching Difficulties of 
Beginning Business Teachers as Bases for the 
Improvement of Instruction in Business 
Teacher-Training Institutions’; Ivan D. 
Calton, Southwest Missouri State College, 
Springfield, Missouri—“Costs of Retire- 
ment and Survivors’ Benefits for Missouri 
Public School Teachers”; Christine Stroop, 
State Teachers College, Paterson, New 
Jersey—‘‘A Digest of Research Conclusions 


Pertaining to Training for Secretarial and 
Bookkeeping Occupations.” 
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Nathan B. Stone Dies 


Nathan B. Stone, president of Stone Col- 
lege, New Haven, Connecticut, since 1900, 
passed away recently after a long illness. 
Stone College, the second oldest business 
school in Connecticut and the seventeenth 
oldest in the country, is a product of the 
hard work and perseverance of Mr. Stone, 
who built the school from a handful of stu- 
dents to an institution boasting more than 
35,000 graduates. 

After attending Cheshire (Connecticut) 
High School, Mr. Stone studied business 
courses at the Yale Business College, which 
was founded in 1864, and later returned to 
that college as a teacher. In 1900 he pur- 
chased the college. Long interested in law 
and always desirous of becoming a lawyer, 
Mr. Stone enrolled in the Yale Law School 
and was graduated with the class of 1911. 
For several years he conducted a law busi- 
ness in addition to operating the business 
school. He was a member of the Connecticut 
Bar Association and of the New Haven 
County Bar Association. 

In 1914 the name of the business school 
was changed from the Yale Business School 
to Stone Business School, and subsequently 
was changed to Stone College. The request 
for the change of name was made by Yale 
University, which felt the name indicated 
a connection with the university. 


Financial Security Education 

The Committee on Family Financial 
Security Education sponsored its second 
graduate workshop on family financial 
security, which was held at the University 
of Pennsylvania on June 27 to August 10. 
At this workshop five publications on 
financial security education were prepared 
and are now available without charge from 
the Committee on Family Financial Secur- 
ity Education, 488 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22, New York. 


The titles of each of the five publications 
are: “Building for Family Financial Secur- 
ity in Home and Family Living,” “‘Partner- 
ship in Family Financial Security in the 
Early Years of Marriage,” “Family Finan- 
cial Security Education for Mathematics 
Students,” “Some Supplementary Teaching 
Aids on Financial Security Education,” 
and “A List of Motion Pictures and Film- 
strips on Financial Security.” 


The five publications were written by a 
group of thirty-two teachers and _ school 
administrators working under the guidance 
of the University faculty. The workshop 
members spent six weeks studying financial 
security topics, such as budgeting, savings, 
insurance, Social Security, investments, and 
home ownership. The workshop was under 
the supervision of the University of Penn- 
sylvania’s School of Education and _ its 
Wharton School of Finance and Commerce. 





Catholic Business Education Activities 


The Eastern Unit of the Catholic Busi- 
ess Education Association will hold its 
meeting at St. Joseph’s Commercial High 
School, Brooklyn, New York, on December 
8. The theme of the meeting will be “The 
Responsibilities of the Catholic Business 
l'eachers to the Parent, Pupil, Community, 
Industry, and Labor Management.” 

Sister Irene de Lourdes, C.S.J., head of 
the Secretarial Department of St. Joseph’s 
(commercial High School, is secretary of the 
Association. The new headquarters of the 
Eastern Unit is located at 80 Willoughby 
Street, Brooklyn 1, New York. For further 
information concerning the meeting write 
Sister Irene de Lourdes. 


California Teachers Meet 


The San Diego Section of the California 
Business Education Association held its 
annual fall meeting in the Y.W.C.A. in San 
Diego on October 22. Mrs. Vela Gibson, 
Grossmont High School, Grossmont, Cali- 
fornia, president of the San Diego Section, 
presided. 

The officers of the Association are shown 
in the picture below. Phillip Ashworth, 
assistant supervisor of business education, 
San Diego Junior and Senior High Schools, 
is also shown in the picture. 








From left to"right: Phillip Ashworth; president, Mrs. 
Vela Gibson, Grossmont High School, Grossmont; vice- 
president, Gilbert Johnston, San Diego Vocational High 
School and Junior College; secretary, Lura Lynn Straub, 
San Diego State College; treasurer, Mrs. Elsie Ostrom, 
Sweetwater Union High School, National City, California. 


Dr. Getsinger Appointed Supervisor 


Dr. J. William Get- 
singer, who for several 
years has been associated 
with the City Schools 
of San Diego, California, 
was appointed  super- 
visor of business educa- 
tion in San Diego. He 
will devote half his time 
as supervisor and the 
other half as vice-princi- 
pal in charge of busi- 
ness education in San 
Diego Vocational High 
School and Junior Col- 
lege. 

Dr. Getsinger’s work 
as supervisor involves the total business 
education program: curriculum, textbook, 
equipment, supplies, new buildings, and so 
forth. An attempt will be made to integrate 
and articulate the program of the elemen- 
tary schools, junior high school, senior high 
school, and junior college. 

For the past three years Dr. Getsinger 
has been vice-principal of San Diego Voca- 
tional High School and Junior College. 
Prior to that time he was co-ordinator of 
distributive education in San Diego and be- 
fore that he was county civil service train- 
ing director, Army Air Forces Operations 
Analyst (improvement of instruction in 
the air force), and district superintendent 
and principal of Carmel High School. 

Phillip Ashworth was chosen as full-time 
assistant supervisor of business education, 
San Diego junior and senior high schools. 
He will act as assistant to Dr. Getsinger. 
Previous to his appointment to the new 
position, Mr. Ashworth served as co-ordina- 
tor of junior employment, San Diego City 
Schools. He has had experience as a super- 
visor in the defense industry during the war, 
as a salesman, and he has taught business 
subjects and coached athletics. 











Dr. Getsinger 








Catholic Economic Association 


The tenth annual meeting of the Catholic 
Economie Association will be held at Hotel 
Statler, Boston, Massachusetts, on Decem- 
ber 29. 

The speakers and their topics are as fol- 
lows: Reverend Richard E. Mulcahy, 8.J., 
University of San Francisco—‘‘Economic 
Meaning of Solidarism: Prenotes to Voca- 
tional Grouping of Economic Society”; 
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Professor John H. Sheehan, University of 
Notre Dame, president of Catholic Economic 
Association—““The Application of Economic 
Science: Norms and Value Judgments”; 
Reverend John F. Cronin, S.S., Social 
Action Department of the National Catho- 
lic Welfare Conference—“Economic Re- 
search and the Social Encyclicals: Progress 
and Poverty.” 











Marks in Typewriting 


Sister Adele, Seton High School, Baltimore, 
Maryland, completed a study on the topic, 
“An Analysis of the Extent of Uniformity 
and Variation in Teachers’ Marks Assigned 
to Samples of Students’ Work in Type- 
writing.” The purpose of the study was to 
investigate the problem of grading type- 
writing papers. 

The data for the study were obtained from 
a sample typewriting test that was graded 
by 101 teachers in the New England and 
Middle Atlantic States. The papers that 
were graded and returned represented 42.6 
per cent of the 237 tests which were origi- 
nally mailed. Some of the conclusions drawn 
from the study are: 


1. In assigning grades for the four parts 
of the test, considerable difference of opinion 
as to which of the factors—accuracy, speed, 
arrangement and neatness, and ability to 
follow directions—should be included in the 
grade. The grade for those different factors 
also showed much variation. On each sec- 
tion of the test, marks ranged from A to F. 

2. There was lack of agreement also as to 
the average grade assigned to each of the 
test papers. In other words, the teachers 
did not consider the same factors in their 
grading, nor did they agree as to the value 
of the test paper as a whole. 

3. In determining the mark for the entire 
test, the teachers again showed much dis- 
agreement. Sixty-one gave a grade of B, 
but the marks of the other respondents 
ranged from A to F. 


4. “Accuracy versus speed” brought the 
greatest diversity of opinions and this was 
especially true on the straight-copy material. 
Teachers disagreed both on the mark to be 
assigned these two factors and even on that 
which constitutes an error. The respondents, 
in grading the timed writing, found from 3 
to 17 errors. On this particular phase of the 
grading the highest agreement was that 17 
teachers indicated 7 errors. One teacher 
discovered 17 errors! 

5. In grading the straight-copy material 
24 teachers used all five factors—number of 
errors, gross words a minute, net words a 
minute, correct words a minute, and per cent 
of error—to obtain the mark; 16 used all but 
per cent of error; 10 based their mark on the 
number of errors and gross words a minute; 
7 said number of errors and net words a 
minute; 5 teachers used the number of 
errors only to arrive at the straight-copy 
mark. 
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6. The majority of the respondents, 77. 
felt that the four sections of the test shoul. 
be considered equal in value when arrivin 
at the grade for the test. However, 24 teach 
ers used weights ranging from 10 per cent { 
70 per cent. 

7. Seventy-two of the teachers took int 
consideration the five factors—the final tes 
mark, personal traits and work habits. 
mastery of techniques, effort, and dail. 
work—to obtain the student’s final grad 
for the marking period. All 101 respondent, 
included daily work, production, and oth 
assignments; 95 included mastery of tec! 
niques; 90 included effort. 

8. In assigning the grade for the marking 
period, 70 teachers gave the student a B, 
22 gave a C, and two gave D. None of th 
respondents felt that the student deserved 
an A, neither did they feel the student should 
fail for the grading period. 

a * & 


Utah Annual Meeting 


The business education section of the 
Utah Education Association held its annual 
meeting at Salt Lake City on Thursday, 
October 11. Leah S. Robinson, North 
Summit High School, presided. 

The speakers and their topics for the 
morning session were: Nina Edwards, Utah- 
Idaho Sugar Company—“‘Business Manners 
and Attitudes’; Maybell Booker, ZCMI 
Store—“Your Business Wardrobe”; Dr. 
William Edwards, dean of the College of 
Commerce, Brigham Young University 
“Making Financial Statements Speak.” 

Dr. Theodore Yerian, Oregon State Col- 
lege, Corvallis, was the luncheon speaker 
and spoke on the topic “New Trends in 
Business Education.” In the afternoon 
there was a group discussion led by Dr. Yerian 
on the topic “The ‘New Look’ in Teaching 
Typewriting and Shorthand.” 

The newly elected officers are: president, 
Jessee Black, East High School, Salt Lake 
City; vice-president, Mrs. Floris Olsen, 
Utah State Agricultural College, Logan; 
secretary, Mae Ogden, Weber College, 
Ogden; treasurer, Alfred C. Nielsen, L. D. 
S. Business College, Salt Lake City. 


New York University Tea 
The New York University Tea is being 
held at the Palmer House, Chicago, Iinois, 
in connection with the N.B.T.A. meeting on 
Friday, December 28, from 4:00-6:00 p.m. 
Alumni, students, and friends are invited to 
attend 





Educational Television Program 


New Jersey High Schools Present Their First Business Education Telecast 


The Department of Business Education 
of the Newark, New Jersey, High Schools 
presented its first television program over 
Station WATYV, Newark, on Wednesday, 
September 25, from 12:30 noon to 1 o’clock. 

The half-hour program, “Reports to 
Parents,” showed a beginning typewriting 
lesson taught by Mrs. Evelyn Stevens of 
West Side High School’s Secretarial Depart- 
ment. Six students, four girls and two boys, 
made up the demonstration class. 
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Newark’s pioneer work in television is 
being enthusiastically received by parents, 
teachers, and administrators. Their reports 
on this initial TV business program have 
been very encouraging. 

Bess A. Lewis is chairman of the depart- 
ment at West Side High School. Raymond 
C. Goodfellow is director of the Department 
of Business Education. 

The pictures show the first Newark tele- 
cast in business education. 
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Practice 


By Loso and Agnew 


Fundamental office duties are emphasized. This book is therefore recommended 
for a general course in office practice. 


Basic information is stressed with less emphasis on current details that quickly 
go out of date. For example, the fundamentals of using the mail, telephone, 


and telegraph services are emphasized, but since actual rates are relatively 
unimportant they are not stressed except as needed in specific examples. 


There is a functional integration of the subject matter and the problems. Each 
unit is built around related subject matter with emphasis on applying school 
skills and knowledges to job situations. The activity materials with each part 
in each unit help to carry out this plan of integration. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle, N.Y. Chicago5 San Francisco 3 Dallas 1 














1951 National Shorthand Contest 


Approximately 25,000 students of short- 
1and, representing more than 530 high 
«hools and colleges throughout the country, 
participated in the National Shorthand Con- 
Lest sponsored by the L. E. Waterman Com- 
pany. A panel of judges, headed by Dr. 
Herbert A. Tonne, New York University, 
New York City, had a difficult time in 
selecting the winning sets of papers from the 
lundreds of excellent examples of short- 
hand and transcriptions sent in by the con- 
lestants. 

Seventeen schools were awarded silver 
cups in the seven divisions of the contest. 
Several schools, including the Grand Prize 
winner, received awards in more than one 
division and were awarded two cups. 

The prize winners in the seven divisions 
are as follows: 

College and University Division 
ist Prize—Eastern Illinois State College, Charleston, 


Illinois; James M. Thompson, Teacher. 


2nd Prize—Salem Teachers College, Salem, Massa- 
chusetts; Beatrice Witham, Teacher. 


Prize—Pennsylvania State College, State College, 
Pennsylvania; Dorothy H. Veon, Teacher. 


Gregg Shorthand Division 
Prize—St. Joseph’s Presentation Academy, Berke- 
ley, California; Sister Mary Rosalie, Teacher 
Prize—Haverford Senior High School, Havertown, 
Pennsylvania; Elsie Myers, Teacher. 
Prize—Central Catholic High School, Johnstown, 
Pennsylvania; Sister Mary Rosalia, O.S.F., 
Teacher. 


Thomas Shorthand Division 
Prize—Ramsey High School, Mount Pleasant, 
Pennsylvania; Grace R. Galley, Teacher. 


Prize—Colton Union High School, Colton, Cali- 
fornia; Alice M. Cobb, Teacher. 


Prize—St. Mary High School, Portsmouth, Ohio; 
Sister M. Mathia, Teacher. 


Pitman Shorthand Division 
Prize—Thomas Jefferson High School, Brooklyn, 
New York; Janet P. Victrey, Teacher. 


Prize—James J. Ferris High School, Jersey City, 
New Jersey; Bessie H. Freedman, ‘Teacher. 


Prize—Erasmus Hall High School, Brooklyn, New 
York; Birdie C. Grumet, Teacher. 


Grand Prize 
Joseph’s Presentation Academy, Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia; Sister Mary Rosalie, Teacher. 
Secondary School Division 


Prize—Haverford Senior High School, Havertown, 
Pennsylvania; Elsie Myers, Teacher. 

Prize—John Bassett Moore School, Smyrna, 
Delaware; Gwendolyn M. Smack, Teacher. 
Prize—Ramsey High School, Mount Pleasant, 
Pennsylvania; Grace R. Galley, Teacher. 
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Parochial School Division 


Ist Prize—St. 
Berkeley, 
Teacher. 

2nd Prize—Central Catholic High School, Johnstown, 
Pennsylvania; Sister Mary Rosalia, OS.F., 
Teacher. 

$rd Prize—Delone Catholic High School, McSherrys- 
town, Pennsylvania; Sister M. Dluminata, S.S.J. 
Teacher. 


Joseph’s 


Presentation Academy, 
California; 


Sister Mary Rosalie, 


Private School Division 
Prize—Everett Business College, Everett, Wash- 
ington; Keith E. Sontra, Teacher. 


Prize—Drake Business School, New York, New 
York; Sylvia A. Berns, Teacher. 

Prize—Concord Commercial College, Concord, 
New Hampshire; Flora K. Campbell, Teacher. 


Pennsylvania Meeting 


The Pennsylvania Business Educators’ 
Association will hold its annual meeting on 
December 28 in Harrisburg. Phyllis Zeig- 
ler, Huntingdon High School, Huntingdon, 
Pennsylvania, president of the Association, 
will preside. The program chairman is 
Morgan E. Foose, Manheim ‘Township 
High School. 

On Friday morning there will be a joint 
meeting of the business education section 
and the consumer education round table. 
Dr. John R. Haubert, chief, Commercial 
Education Department, State Department 
of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, will ex- 
tend greetings and outline the goals for 1952. 

Ruth Snyder, Boiling Springs High School, 
will be the guest speaker and will speak on 
the topic, “Public Relations and the Busi- 
ness Education Department.” For several 
years Miss Snyder has handled *the public 
relations for the entire school at Boiling 
Springs, which includes the school news- 
paper, parent and home releases and reports, 
local newspaper work, and radio programs 
concerning business education. 





Household Budgets and Records 


A practice set for courses in (a) junior business 
training, (b) business arithmetic, (c) home 
economics. No knowledge of bookkeeping is 
required. The set provides business papers 
with the blank books. Price $1.12, subject to 
school discount. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati 2 Chicago 5 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


San Francisco 3 
Dallas 1 




















Teaching Typewriting Techniques by Slide 
Films. (Released in 1951.) This series of color slides 
consisting of 27 slides was prepared by Arthur F. 
Neuenhaus, school representative of the Royal Type- 
writer Company. The slides may be shown on a 35-mm. 
slide projector with the slide attachment. 

Summary. The slides point out the uses of the 
different parts of the typewriter. They show the correct 
use of keyboard and carriage controls, scales, margin 
setting, and ribbon change. The value of the various 
controls on the typewriter and the correct use of each 
control is demonstrated. Each of the slides is num- 
bered. A teachers’ manual containing an index of the 
slides and a description of each slide is available with 
each set of slides. 

Recommended Use. 
typewriting classes. 


The slides are suitable for use in 


Sale. The complete set of 27 colored slides may be 
purchased from A. F. Neuenhaus, 641 Harristown Road, 
Glen Rock, New Jersey. The selling price is $12.50. 

Files and Filing. (Released in 1951.) This 
35-mm. silent filmstrip in color was produced by 
Young America Films, Incorporated, with Dr. Helen 
Reynolds, professor of education, School of Education, 
New York University, New York City, acting as 
adviser. The filmstrip contains 40 frames. 

Summary. The first part of this filmstrip explains the 
importance of good filing equipment and procedures. 
The remainder of the filmstrip is devoted to an explana- 
tion of the essentials of a basic filing system. It em- 
phasizes the different types of filing systems and shows 
how to file materials most efficiently. Some “tricks of 
the trade” in filing are included in the filmstrip. 

Recommended Use. The filmstrip is suitable for high 
school classes in business filing, clerical office practice, 
and secretarial office practice. 

Sale. “Files and Filing’ may be purchased from 
Young America Films, Incorporated, 18 East 41st 
Street, New York 17, New York. The selling price is 
$5.50. 


Shorthand Flash Cards. Sister Mary Thomas, 
Catholic Central High School, Eighth and Fulton 
Streets, Troy, New York, has prepared approximately 
184 flash cards on yellow poster board 11” x 4” to be 
used in her beginning shorthand classes. With a wide 
drawlet pen and India ink she wrote the shorthand out- 
lines on one side of the card and the printed longhand 
on the reverse side. Either side of the card may be used 
for daily review. The cards are assembled in lesson 
groups in order to make use of them as they are needed 
in the beginning shorthand class. Once a week a “‘Short- 
hand Bee” is held and the winner is awarded a prize. 
Even though the flash cards are used primarily in be- 
ginning shorthand they may be used during the first 
few weeks of the advanced shorthand class. For further 
information concerning the preparation and use of these 
flash cards write to Sister Mary Thomas. 
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I Want to Be a Secretary (Short Version 
(Released in 1951.) This 16-mm. sound film in color or 
black and white is a short version of the film with the 
same title that was released in 1946. It was produced 
by Coronet Instructional Films with Dr. E. G. William 
sen, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, and Dr. M. 
EK. Hahn, Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York, 
acting as educational collaborators. The film may be 
shown in approximately 11 minutes. 


Summary. The primary purpose of this film is to 
demonstrate the functions of a good counseling pro 
gram. The story centers around an interview between 
Mr. Adams, the school counselor, and June Woods, a 
student interested in secretarial work. June describes 
to Mr. Adams her idea of secretarial work. Mr. Adams 
suggests that June visit a large office in the city where 
many different kinds of clerical work can be seen in 
operation. After June’s visit to a large office she has a 
second conference with Mr. Adams and explains that 
she is definitely interested in secretarial work but is not 
sure that she has the ability to do the work. Mr. Adams 
consults the results of June’s tests, grades, and interests, 
and finding them favorable, tells June that she should 
be able to do well in the secretarial field. Mr. Adams 
warns June that her interests may change and if they do 
she must not cling to her present decision. Mr. Adams 
arranges to see June at least twice each semester while 
she is in high school. 

Recommended Use. The film is suitable for vocational 
guidance purposes and would be particularly interesting 
to secretarial students. 


Sale and Rental. “I Want to be a Secretary (Short 
Version)” may be purchased from Coronet Instructional 
Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Illinois. The selling 
price for a black and white print is $50.00 and for a 


color print $100. For rental purposes contact your 
regular film rental library. 


One Out of Every Six. (Released in 1948.) This 
35-mm. sound film, which operates at 33!4 revolutions 
a minute, was sponsored by the Prudential Insurance 
Company of America. It may be shown in approxi- 
mately 15 minutes. 

Summary. After explaining the rapid growth of the 
Prudential Insurance Company of America, the film- 
strip points out the special letter-writing needs of the 
insurance executive. The filmstrip emphasizes the 
importance of doing a public relations job when writing 
regular business letters to customers. In cartoon style, 
the filmstrip highlights common faults in letter writing. 
The filmstrip emphasizes that a good letter is: (1) clear, 
(2) concise, (3) correct, (4) complete, and (5) courteous. 

Recommended Use. The filmstrip is suitable for use 
in high school classes in business English and _ secre- 
tarial office practice. 

Rental. “One Out of Every Six” may be obtained 
from the Prudential Insurance Company of America, 
Newark 1, New Jersey. Free except for transportation 
charges. 
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Tariffs . . . monetary exchanges . . . multi-lateral trade . . . industrial potential. 


It’s easy to explain these terms now — thanks to the new 16mm motion picture, 





Introduction to Foreign Trade 


Just released by Coronet Films 


Here students will watch an actual exchange of goods .. . learn the opera- 
tions involved in the sale, shipment and payment of merchandise. As 
they see the transaction completed, they'll gain a new understanding of 
the basic concepts and procedures of modern foreign trade — important 
for further study of business, economics, world geography and other 
related subjects. 


Introduction To Foreign Trade was produced under the supervision of 
Dr. Harold J. Heck, Professor of Foreign Trade, The Tulane University 
of Louisiana. Professor Heck brings to this film a keen insight to the 
world of commerce that is a product of more than twenty years’ study and 
experience in foreign trade. 


For complete information as to how and where you may RENT, PRE- 


VIEW or PURCHASE this important sound motion picture, write: 


‘ ° Department: BS 10 
Coronet Films * CORONET BUILDING » » CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
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Directory of Film Evaluations for Teachers 
of Business Subjects. 1951. Volume III. This 73- 
page, mimeographed, paper-bound directory was pre- 
pared by Kappa chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon, national 
honorary graduate fraternity in business education. 
It contains evaluations of sixty-six films suitable for 
use in business classes. The evaluations have been pre- 
pared to guide the business teacher in the effective 
selection and utilization of films in all business courses. 
The evaluations were made by business teachers. The 
films evaluated are classified for use in the following 
subject areas: bookkeeping, general business, occupa- 
tional information, office procedures, distributive educa- 
tion, typewriting, and miscellaneous. This directory 
is a supplement to Volumes I and II. Price 75 cents 
Order from Instructional Materials Laboratory, De- 
partment of Vocational Education and Practical Arts, 
School of Education, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 


Business Education in California. 1951. Vol- 
ume XX, No. 9. This 70-page, printed, paper-bound 
bulletin of the California State Department of Educa- 
tion reports the current status of representative busi- 


ness education programs in California. The purpose of 
the bulletin is to provide information about current 


programs of business education in California. The 
bulletin is the product of the co-operative activities 
of the California Business Education Association and 
the Bureau of Business Education of the California 
State Department of Education. The following chap- 
ters are included: Chapter I, Business Education in the 
Schools; Chapter II, Objectives of Business Education; 
Chapter III, The Administration and Supervision of 
Business Education; and Chapter IV, Teacher Educa- 
tion and Certification. For further information write 
to the California State Department of Education, 
Sacramento, California. 


Catalog of Teaching Aids. 1951-52. This 31- 
page, printed, paper-bound catalog lists and describes 
booklets, pamphlets, posters, motion pictures, and other 
materials related to current problems in economics, 
social studies, vocational guidance, history, government, 
and science. All the materials listed in the booklet are 
available without charge to both high school and college 
teachers. In this catalog are listed some thirty re- 
search studies in the fields of economics, labor relations, 
and business and industry. Free. Address your re- 
quests to the National Association of Manufacturers, 
14 West 49th Street, New York 20, New York. 


Read the Label. 1951. This 36-page, printed, 
paper-bound booklet is Miscellaneous Publication No. 
3 of the Federal Security Agency. Cartoons are used to 
illustrate the importance of reading the label on foods, 
drugs, devices, and cosmetics. Price 15 cents. Order 
from Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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The Business Curriculum. 1951. Monogra; 
76. By R. G. Walters. This 44-page, printed, pap: 
bound monograph is a revision of a former editi: 
published some years ago. It has been revised to co: 
form with the latest accepted principles of gener: 
curriculum making, and to include the most recent 
ideas regarding business curriculums in particular 
The statistical tables included in the monograph hav: 
been compiled from recently published curriculums of 
high schools throughout the United States. The mono- 
graph includes the following six parts: Part I, Aims of 
the Curriculum; Part II, Business Subjects in the Jun- 
ior High School; Part III, Business Subjects in Senior 
and Four-Year High Schools; Part IV, Types of High 
School Business Curriculums; Part V, Business Curric- 
ulums in Special Schools; and Part VI, Bibliography. 
Single copies free to interested persons. Send your re- 
quests to South-Western Publishing Company, Cin- 
cinnati 2; New Rochelle, New York; Chicago 5; San 
Francisco 3; Dallas 1. 


Sound Money Issue. 1951. This 23-page, 
printed, paper-bound booklet is one of a series of book- 
lets on current problems titled “Sum & Substance” 
published by the National Association of Manufac- 
turers. It contains condensed articles and speeches on 
the following topics: (1) No Shelter From Inflation; 
(2) What Makes Inflation? (3) Controls Are Drugs! 
(4) Let’s Cut Government Waste Even More; (5) 
Courage and Vision in the Defense Program; (6) How 
Will the Defense Program Affect You? (7) The Home- 
maker vs. Inflation; (8) A Tax to Protect the Dollar; 
(9) Don’t Underestimate the Russians; and (10) 
Competition or Controls. Free. Address your re- 
quests to the National Association of Manufacturers, 
14 West 49th Street, New York 20, New York. 


6 Easy Ways to Recognize a Bad Check. 
1950. By C. H. Fletcher. This 22-page, printed, paper- 
bound booklet illustrates the various ways in which 
bad checks may be detected. The following six ways 
that may be used to detect bad checks are illustrated: 
(1) What the corrugated lines mean; (2) Blots and 
blurs often reveal a forgery; (3) How to recognize 
hesitation strokes; (4) Erasure marks are warnings; 
(5) The ink used may show that the check has been 
changed; and (6) The type of handwriting sometimes 
warns of fraud. Price 25 cents for a single copy. Order 
from Fraud Detection and Prevention Bureau, 2515 
West 82nd Street, Chicago 29, Illinois. 


What is Your Typewriter I. Q.? 1951. A series 
of four tests published by the Royal Typewriter Com- 
pany, Incorporated. The series includes a multiple 
choice test, a true-false test, a matching test, and a 
fill-in test. The tests were devised to help the teacher 
determine how well the students have learned machine 
parts and their functions. All four tests may be given 
within a 45 or 50 minute classroom period. Free. Ad- 
dress your requests to Royal Typewriter Company, 
Incorporated, 2 Park Avenue, New York 16, New York. 
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One Man’s Loss 


Captain: “Whoever he is, there is a sneak crook on 
this football squad. In the past week I have lost a set 
of Stanford shoulder pads, a pair of Harvard pants, a 
Northwestern blanket, and a couple of Y.M.C.A, 
towels.” 

ee ee 


Agreeable Terms 


Landlady: “I'll give you just three days in which 
to pay your board.” 

Student: “All right. 
Christmas, and Easter.” 


I'll pick the Fourth of July, 


A Risky Business 
“Mathilda, when you wait on the table tonight, don’t 
display any jewelry before my guests, please.” 
“Oh, I'm not afraid, ma’am.”’ 


e ee 
Show of Affection 


Dad: “Son, I'm spanking you because I love you.” 


Son: 


“I'd sure like to be big enough to return your 
love.” 


A Good Dose 


“Good gracious, Junior, I forgot to shake the bottle 
before I gave you that medicine.” 
“Don’t worry, Mother, Ill turn a few handsprings.” 


* * . 
Camouflage 
“Why is your car painted blue on one side and red 
on the other?” 


“It’s a great scheme. You should hear the witnesses 
contradicting each other.” 


Patient in Distress 
Dentist: “Stop waving your arms and making faces* 
sir. Why, I haven’t even touched your tooth.” 
Patient: “I know you haven't, but you're standing 
on my corn.” 
* * 6 


He Aims to Please 
Diner: “Have you any wild duck?” 
Waiter: “No, sir, but we can take a tame one and 
irritate it for you.” 
e ee 


A Good Idea 


“My daughter has arranged a little piece for the 
piano.” 
“Good. It’s about time we had a little peace.” 
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He Flies Through the Air 


A sailor went dashing down the float to a boat just 
as it was pulling out. The boat had moved off three or 
four yards, and he jumped and fell, hitting athwart with 
the back of his head. For several minutes he lay 
stunned. When he came to, the boat was several 
hundred yards from shore. He looked back, blinked a 
time or two, and shouted: “Boy! Oh, boy, can I 
jump!” 

e ee 


A Solution to His Problem 
“Bothered 
riding?” 
“Not now. Tried a new plan. As soon as I get out of 
town I show the sign “Taxi’ on my car.” 


much by hitchhikers when you're out 


A Bumper Crop 


“How has your potato crop turned out, old chap?” 
asked one ardent amateur gardener of his neighbor. 
“Splendid, old man,” replied the other; “‘some are as 
big as marbles, some as big as peas, and, of course, 
quite a lot of little ones.” 
°° e @ 
The Wrong Approach 
Householder: “Well, I see you brought your tools 
with you.” 
Plumber: “Yeah; I'm getting more absent-minded 
every day.” 
e @¢ e 
His Own System 


A student in accounting came upon a matching 
question and he didn’t know the answer. So he looked 
at the work of a classmate on his left and noted that 
he had put down a 21. He looked at the work of a 
classmate on the right and saw that she had put down 
a 9. He knew that both of them were habitually right, 
so he added 21 and 9, and that gave him 30; so he wrote 
in a 30, which was the correct answer. This proves the 
value of a good neighbor policy. 


e ee 
Perfect Description 

“He drove straight to his goal,” said the political 
orator. “He looked neither to the right nor to the left, 
but pressed forward, moved by a definite purpose. 
Neither friend nor foe could delay him nor turn him 
from his course. All who crossed his path did so at their 
own peril. What would you call such a man?” 

**A truck driver,”’ shouted someone from the audience. 


A Logical Comparison 


“Your wife drives like lightning, doesn’t she?” 
“Yes—always striking trees.” 














